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TWENTY-ONE  MONTHS  OF  SILENCE. 

It  happened  on  a  summer  eveninj,  now  some¬ 
thing  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  the  surgeon  of 
a  certain  regiment  o^  high  standing  then  quartered 
at  Chatham,  was  engaged  in  his  surgery  in  making 
some  experiments  of  a  chemical  sort,  when  one  of 
the  men  Wlonging  to  the  regiment  came  to  the  door 
and  desired  to  have  speecn  with  him.  This  man 
was  a  private,  John  Strong  by  name,  lately  enlisted, 
and  not  remarkable  hitherto  as  having  in  any  way 
shown  himself  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  corps.  He  had  come  to  the 
doctor,  he  said,  to  complain  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  He  felt  so  “  queer  ”  all  over,  as  he  described 
it ;  could  not  settle  down  to  any  occupation ;  was 
cold  and  hot  by  turns ;  had  pains  all  over  his 
body  and  limbs,  and  was  altogether  very  much  “  out 
of  sorts.”  After  hearing  all  this,  and  after  having 
recourse  to  the  usual  pulse-feeling,  and  tongue-in¬ 
specting  formula,  the  doctor  wrote  the  man  an  or¬ 
der  for  admission  to  the  infirmary,  and,  telling  him 
to  go  to  bed  immediately,  promised  to  visit  him 
when  he  made  his  usual  rounds  the  first  thing  next 
morning. 

True  to  his  promise,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  regimental  surgeon,  whom  we  will 
call  Ut.  Ourzon,  went  to  the  infirmary,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  new  patient,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  him  suffering  from  some  slight  feverish 
attack,  or  some  other  trifling  ailment,  which  a  day 
or  two’s  quiet,  and  a  dose  of  medicine,  would  quick¬ 
ly  set  right.  The  aspect  of  the  Invalid,  as  the  sur¬ 
geon  approached  the  bed,  was  even  more  encourag¬ 
ing  than  he  had  expected,  and  Dr.  Curzon  was  on  ■ 
the  point  of  giving  him  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
false  alarms  when,  happening  to  look  more  atten¬ 
tively  at  the  patient  than  he  had  done  before,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  Private  Strong  was  gesticulating  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  and  especially  twisting 
his  mouth  and  jaws  into  a  variety  of  strange  and  un¬ 
earthly  contortions,  as  if  in  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  utter  some  articulate  sounds,  which  would  not 
come  forth.  On  examining  him  yet  more  atten¬ 
tively,  the  doctor  observed  that  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
lying  on  his  breast,  on  which  was  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription :  “  I  have  had  a  fit  in  the 
night,  and  have  lost  the  power  op  speak¬ 
ing.” 

Dr.  Curzon  had  been  an  army-surgeon  for  many 
a  long  year,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  number¬ 
less  instances  of  deceit  and  shamming,  practised 
W  soldiers  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  discharge. 
He  remembered  bow  some  of  them  had,  to  his  own 


certain  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  mad  or  idiotic ; 
how  others  had  scratched  raw  places  on  their  limbs, 
and  bound  over  them  penny-pieces  (in  the  days  of 
the  old  copper  coinage)  or  even  rubbed  them  with 
phosphorus  got  from  lucifer  matches,  in  order  to 
make  such  abrasions  resemble  sores  of  a  dangerous 
and  incurable  sort.  Then,  besides,  there  are  books 
written  on  this  subject  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  feigning  in  the  matter  of  tlisease,  such 
simulation  being  sometimes  engaged  in  with  a  view 
to  some  special  object,  and  sometimes  (but  this 
almost  invariably  by  women)  with  the  desire  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention  and  winning  a  kind  of  renown. 
Among  men  this  simulating  of  disease  —  malinger¬ 
ing  it  is  called  in  military  phrase  —  is  resorted  to 
with  a  specific  intention.  “  The  sufferings  imposed 
by  malingerers  on  themselves,”  says  Gavin  on 
Feigned  Diseases,  “  are  infinitely  greater  than  any 
punishment  a  commanding  officer  would  dare  to  in¬ 
flict  ;  thus  a  soldier  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
walked  with  his  body  bent  forward  so  that  his  arms 
reached  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.”  In  an¬ 
other  a  discharge  “  was  so  eagerly  coveted  that  a 
man  had  his  arm  shot  through  to  obtain  it”;  while 
in  another  place,  when  treating  of  the  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  hold  of  any  evidence  by  means  of 
which  the  malingerer  may  be  criminated,  he  ex¬ 
presses  shrewdly  enough  his  opinion  that  “  there 
is  a  kind  of  Freemasonry  among  soldiers  which  is 
perhaps  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  barrack- 
room,  but  which  bv  preventing  the  exemplary  from 
exposing  the  worthless,  and  by  holding  up  the  in¬ 
former  as  an  object  of  universm  abhorrence,  renders 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  various  means  of  simulating  disease.” 
Another  medical  authority  proclaims  that  he  has 
“  no  doubt  that  methods  have  been  systematized  for 
simulating  disease,  and  that  these  are  preserved  in 
many  regiments  and  handed  over  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  a  trial  of 
them.” 

Dr.  Curzon  questioned  the  other  occupants  of  the 
infirmary,  and  especially  those  who  slept  in  the 
beds  which  stood  one  on  each  side  of  that  occupied 
by  Private  Strong,  as  to  whether  they  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  this  seizure  or  fit,  by  which  the 
I  dumb  man  professed  to  have  been  attacked  in  the 
night.  Not  one  of  them  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  man  had  ever  really 
been  the  victim  of  such  a  seizure,  he  had  taken  it 
very  quietly,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
disturb  his  companions ;  which,  even  supposing 
dumbness  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  his  attack,  he  might  easily  have  done,  the  very 
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fact  of  his  having  inscribed  the  particulars  of  his  come  what  might,  to  swallow  a  single  drop  of  the 
case  upon  the  paper  which  the  doctor  found  lying  medicine  so  craftily  qualified, 
on  his  breast  proving  that  he  was  certainly  in  pos-  The  doctor’s  wife  had  at  this  time  in  her  employ- 
session  of  all  Ills  other  faculties.  ment  a  young  woman,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 

Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  next  to  subject  the  patient  housemaid,  who,  Iwsides  being  gifted  with  consider- 
himself  to  a  very  searching  examination.  lie  ad-  able  personal  attractions,  was  also  endowed  with  a 
dressed  several  questions  to  him  —  for  tlie  man  di<l  large  sliare  of  that  capacity  for  mischief,  the  posses- 
not  profess  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  dumb  —  and  bade  sion  of  which  persons  of  a  misanthropic  turn  of  mind 
him  try  at  least  to  utter  some  kind  of  sound,  more  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  all  members  of  the  sex 
or  less  articulate,  in  answer;  but  beyond  several  which  doubles  our  joys  and  divides  our  sorrows, 
extravagant  distortion!  of  the  features  generally,  Having  confided  to  this  young  person  the  particu- 
and  much  ineffectual  opening  and  shutting  of  the  lars  of  Mr.  Strong’s  case,  the  astute  doctor,  a  little 
mouth  particularly,  no  response  whatever  was  to  more  than  hinting  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole, 
be  obtained.  Next  the  doctor  set  himself  to  ascer-  thing  in  the  light  of  a  “do,”  requested  her  as  a  last 
tain  whether  there  was  —  as  might  certainly  have  resource  to  come  to  the  rescue.  On  a  cciaain  fine 
been  expected  —  any  loss  of  power  in  connection  hot  afternoon  in  July,  the  patient  was  sent  up  to 
with  any  other  of  the  faculties.  No  such  thing.  Dr.  Curzon’s  house,  ostensibly  to  do  some  work  in 
The  man  was  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  health-  the  doctor’s  garden,  but  really  to  encounter  the  fas- 
ful  and  vigorous,  and  nut  only  was  so,  but  looked  cinations  of  the  doctor’s  housemaid.  During  the 
fo.  Lastly,  Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  whole  of  that  afternoon  the  full  force  of  those  fasci- 
prolouged  scrutiny  of  the  man’s  vocal  chonls,  usin^  nations  was  freely  exercised  upon  him,  wliatever  he 
an  instrument  made  expressly  for  the  puriiose  ot  did,  and  wherever  he  went.  Did  he  set  himself  to  I 
such  examinations,  by  means  of  which  the  interior  the  accomplishment  of  his  allotted  task  in  the  gar- 
of  the  throat  is  exiiosed  to  the  view  of  the  investiga-  den,  there  was  this  dangerous  young  person  ready  I 
tor.  This  proceeding,  however,  was  productive  of  to  help  him  with  his  work,  and  even  to  do  that 
as  little  result  as  the  rest.  Mr.  Strong’s  vocal  work  tor  him.  Did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  sit  down 
chords  were,  as  far  as  external  appearance  went,  in  to  rest  himself  in  the  shade,  there  she  was,  sitting 
much  the  same  condition  as  those  of  other  people,  beside  him  and  conversationally  disposed.  She 
The  examination  over,  Dr.  Curzon  left  his  patient  plied  him  with  draughts  of  beer  when  he  was  thirsty, 
for  a  time,  entertaining  a  pretty  firm  conviction  that  and  later  in  the  evening  made  him  comfortable  with 
this  was  simply  a  bad  case  of  shamming,  and  leav-  tea  and  buttered  toast.  Strong  drank  the  beer  and 
ing  directions  with  all  those  who  were  likely  to  ate  the  toast,  nay,  he  smiled  upon  her  gratefully, 
come  in  contact  with  the  dumb  man  to  keep  a  sharp  and  expressed  his  contentment  by  the  gesticulations 
look-out.  which  had  by  this  time  become  familiar  to  him. 

Days  succeeded  days,  and  the  lips  of  John  Strong  All  these  things  he  did,  but  sjieak,  or  utter  sound, 
remained  —  as  far  as  the  utterance  of  any  articulate  he  did  not. 

sound  went  —  hermetically  sealed.  Not  one  of  Yet  there  was  no  sort  of  colloquial  snare  which 
those  about  him  could  betray  him  into  8|)eech,  nor  she  did  not  lay  for  her  companion  ;  sometimes  ap- 
was  he  ever  heard  to  mutter  any  word,  or  intelligi-  pealing  to  him  for  directions  when  they  were  at 
ble  sound  in  his  sleep.  Experiments  of  all  kinds,  in  work  together,  and  tliis  in  the  most  artless  manner, 
which  the  bodv  and  the  mind  were  alike  addressed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  that  infirmi- 
were  tried.  The  doctor  —  a  man  of  great  resource  ty  of  his :  at  other  times  adopting  a  ditierent  line, 
and  much  ingenuity  —  would,  for  instance,  wake  and  making  optm  allusion  to  it,  frankly  telling  him 
the  man  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  that  she  did  not  believe  in  its  genuineness,  and  urg- 
make  him  get  out  of  bed  to  attend  patients  who  ing  him  to  admit  to  her  in  confidence  that  it  was 
needed  a.'-sistance,  addressing  him,  at  that  moment  all  a  sham. 

of  sudden  waking  up.  with  some  words  which  re-  Then  she  would  be  angrj-  with  him  for  his  obsti- 
quired  an  answer.  Mr.  Strong  was,  however,  proof  nacy,  and  rate  him  soundly  or  perhaps  have  re- 
against  these  sudden  surprises,  and  was  quite  him-  course  to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  him  in  the  most 
self  even  when  thus  abruptly  roused  in  the  middle  aggravating  manner  possible.  But  Private  Strong 
of  the  night.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  got  out  of  him.  wa.s  proof  against  it  all.  He  was  deaf  to  her  en- 
Plenty  of  gesticulation,  abundant  evidence  of  atten-  treaties,  he  smiled  at  her  irritation,  he  joined  in  the 
tion,  and  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  was  re-  laugh  against  herself  when  she  was  sarcastic.  Final- 
quired  of  liim  ;  but  no  speech.  ly  he  ix^tircd  triumphant  from  the  encounter,  having 

It  was  probable,  the  doctor  thought,  that  if  the  passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  having  eaten 
man  could  for  a  time  Iks  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  drunk  many  good  things,  and  leaving  the 
he  would  in  that  condition  be  brought  to  say  some-  question  of  the  real  or  fictitious  nature  of  his 
thing  more  or  less  intelligible.  He  determined  to  infirmity  exactly  where  it  had  been  when  he  set 
get  the  dumb  man  under  the  influence  of  chloro-  out  in  the  morning  to  spend  the  day  in  Dr.  Curzon’s 
form,  and  try  what  could  be  done  with  him  then,  flower-garden. 

The  chloroform  was  applied  accordingly ;  but  the  The  dumb  man’s  statement  now  began  to  be 
man,  by  resisting,  first,  its  application  at  all,  and  believed  by  many  who  had  before  treated  it  with 
then  its  influence  when  they  did  succeed  in  apply-  contempt.  But  the  handmaiden  maintained  stoutly 
ing  it,  managed  to  defeat  the  doctor’s  efforts  in  this  her  conviction  that  Private  Strong  was  certainly 
line,  the  doctor  hesitating  to  incur  the  risk  of  ad-  shamming,  and  was  no  more  dumb  than  she  was. 
ministering  by  main  force  a  dose  strong  enough  to  It  was  soon  after  the  failure  of  this  experiment, 
render  his  patient  incapable  of  all  resistance.  An  and  about  four  months  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
attempt  was  then  made  to  intoxicate  him,  and,  as  he  Strong’s  first  attack,  that  the  writer  of  this  brief 
refused  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  spirit  to  bring  abstract,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  the  desired  end,  a  considerable  dose  of  alco-  Chatham,  first  heard  the  outline  of  the  dumb  man’s 
hoi  was  cunningly  introduced  into  the  medicine  he  story.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  on  a  particular 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking ;  but  he  steadily  refused,  day,  which  suited  the  convenience  of  all  concerned, 
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he  should  go  over  to  the  depot,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
this  singular  person,  in  company  with  a  c'crtain  mili- 
ta^ofticerandthe  regimental  surgeon.  Dr.  Curzon. 

This  last-named  gentleman,  as  we  walked  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  place  whore  the  speechless 
soldier  was  at  work,  took  the  opportunity  of  relating 
some  circumstances  worthy  of  recapitulation  here. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  very  regiment  in  which  Dr. 
Curzon  held  his  appointment  there  had  lately  oc¬ 
curred  a  ease  indicating  such  power  of  sustaining  a 
deception  possessed  by  one  of  the  ordinary  rank 
and  file,  as  might  well  serve  to  make  any  regi¬ 
mental  surgeon  suspicious  of  the  men  under  his 
charge,  in  this  instance  the  assumed  disease  had 
been  a  combination  of  rheumatism  and  ipralysis 
affecting  the  head  and  one  of  the  arms.  The  head 
was  completely  forced  out  of  its  natural  position, 
and  bowed  over  to  one  side  ;  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side  being  raised  to  the  ear,  and  the  arm  fixeil 
in  a  bent  position  against  the  body.  Of  course  such 
an  affiiction  was  fatal  to  everything  in  the  sh.npe  of 
drill,  and  to  the  performance  of  auy  military  (luty ; 
amirdingly  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  applied  with  a 
view  of  curing  this  unfortunate  recruit  of  his  distor¬ 
tion,  and  getting  his  head  and  arm  back  into  their 
natural  condition.  Some  of  these  remedies  were 
sufficiently  painful.  Experiments  were  made  with 
red-hot  irons,  and  others  in  which  certain  forms  of 
acupuncture  were  resorted  to.  'fhe  unfortunate 
cripple  endured  all  without  flinching,  but  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  his  malady.  The  obstinacy  and  peculiarity  of 
the  case  had  awakened  some  suspicion  in  the  med¬ 
ical  authorities,  and  he  had  been  watched  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Not  to  the  slightest  pur¬ 
pose,  the  man  retaining  in  his  sleep  as  in  his  wak¬ 
ing  hours  that  same  distorted  position,  with  the 
head  forced  over  on  one  side,  and  the  arm  fixed 
tightly  against  the  body. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fact  —  which,  if  to 
be  accounted  for  at  all,  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  power  of  exercising  the  will  to  lie 
retainable  by  some  men  even  in  their  sleep  —  had 
its  influence  in  disarming  the  suspicion  of  those 
with  whom  the  power  of  granting  discharges  rested. 
At  all  events,  a  medical  board  meeting  was  held, 
evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  night  and  day 
this  unfortunate  cripple  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  position  than  m  this  distorted  one,  that  all 
remedial  applications  were  iaeflicacious,  and  that, 
the  recruit  being  utterly  useless  and  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  discharge  him. 
Discharged  he  was  accordingly.  A  fortnight  after¬ 
wards  Dr.  Curzon  met  him  in  the  street  walking 
along  with  his  head  erect  and  his  arms  swinging 
at  his  sides  like  other  people.  Indeed,  the  man 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  address  the  doctor, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  the  case  ;  remarking  that  he  was 
perfectly  cured  now,  and  very  much  obliged  to  the 
authorities  for  his  discharge,  as  it  had  enabled  him 
to  take  a  very  good  situation  in  the  town. 

Tlie  doctor  added,  iu  reference  to  the  present 
case,  that  he  had  resolved  to  utilize  the  man  as  he 
best  could,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  to  the 
tailors’  shop,  where  his  dumbness  would  not  stand 
in  his  way,  and  where  his  previous  habits  —  for  he 
had  been  bred  a  tailor  —  would  bfi  favorable  to  his 
making  himself  useful.  By  means  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  in 
the  difficult  matter  was  obviated,  and  time  gained 
in  which  to  test  him  further.  As  the  doctor  con- 

eluded,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  building  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  regimental  tailoring  department, 
and  went  in. 

Half  a  dozen  soldiers  were  sitting  on  a  raised 
tailors’  board  in  the  well-known  professional  atti¬ 
tude.  They  alt  raised  their  heads  when  we  en¬ 
tered,  except  one,  who,  seated  nearly  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  just  turned  his  head  and  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  slightly,  in  our  direction,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  sewing.  A  moment  afterwards, 
on  the  name  of  “  Strong  ”  being  called  out  by  the 
doctor,  this  same  person  sprang  off  the  board  with 
quite  a  curious  display  of  activitv,  and  stood  con¬ 
fronting  us,  with  his  hands  close  down  by  his  sides, 
his  stockinged  feet  so  close  together  that  the  great 
toes  touched  each  other,  and  his  eyes  staring  very 
intently  straight  before  him  at  the  doctor.  This 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  ask  him  some  ques¬ 
tions,  as,  indeed,  we  all  did,  —  how  he  felt,  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  his  condition,  what  was 
the  state  of  his  general  health,  and  the  like.  He 
answered  by  gesticulation,  always  of  a  very  ener¬ 
getic  kind,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  al|>habet  on  his  fingers,  lie  told  ns  in  tliis 
way,  I  remember,  among  other  things,  that  he  came 
from  Wales,  and  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family 
who  had  ever  been  afflicted  in  this  extraordinary 
manner.  “  Come,”  said  the  doctor  at  last,  “  let  us 
see  you  make  an  effort  to  speak.  Try  to  say, 

‘  How  d’  ye  do  ?  ’  ”  The  man  certainly  neemed  to 
respond  to  this  appeal,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
energetic  than  the  violent  chopping  action  of  the 
jaws  with  which  he  did  so ;  but  no  word,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  any  sound  whatever,  was  uttered.  After 
this,  we  all  stood  staring  rather  helplessly,  and  in 
a  state  of  mystification  at  each  other.  Tlie  soldiers 
sitting  on  the  board,  with  their  legs  doubled  under 
them,  stared  too. 

The  scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  doctor. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  you  are  veiw  comfortable  here 
and  usefully  employed.  You  know  we  could  n’t 
possibly  send  you  out  and  throw  you  upon  your 
own  resources,  in  the  state  in  which  you  are  at 
present,  so  you  ought  to  think  yourself  very 
lucky.”  This  was  said,  as  the  docftir  told  me 
afterwards,  to  show  the  man  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  in  the  way  of  getting  his  discharge.  He 
appeared  well  pleased  with  what  he  heard,  nodded 
and  smiled  briskly,  and  jumped  up  on  his  board 
again. 

“  He  is  so  extraordinarily  sharp  and  quick  of 
hearing,”  whispered  the  doctor,  as  we  left  the 
building,  “  that  1  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  about 
him  till  we  are  well  out  of  eai^shot.”  I  had  little 
to  say,  however.  My  impression  was  simply  of  a 
gooil-looking  young  fellow  of  a  light  and  active 
build,  with  exceedingly  bright  eyes,  having  perhaps 
something  a  little  mad  about  them.  There  was 
nothing  stupid  or  brutal  in  his  appearance  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  looked  brisk  .and  lively,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cunning.  He  certainly  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  man  possessed  of  much  dogged  determination, 
and  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  an 
underhand  nature  which  he  might  set  before  him¬ 
self  as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

What  private  John  Strong  did  set  before  himself 
as  a  thing  to  be  accomplish^,  he  did  in  this  case 
most  distinctly  and  completely  succeed  in  doing. 

He  carried  his  point.  He  was  too  much  for  the 
authorities.  His  powers  were  concentrated  ;  theirs 
were  diffused.  He  had  but  one  thing  to  think  of ; 
they  had  many.  For  such  work  as  mounting  guard, 
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with  its  necessan’  interchange  of  sign  and  counter¬ 
sign,  as  well  as  for  all  other  forms  of  military  duty 
of  which  speech  is  an  essential  part,  this  man  was 
unfitted,  as  well  as  lor  the  transmission  of  verbal 
messages,  or  spoken  instructions;  and  so  it  came 
about  at  last  that  on  a  certain  day  Private  John 
Strong  was  brought  before  the  medical  board,  and 
after  passing  tlirough  another  examination,  and 
being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  final  tests,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  was,  then  and 
there,  formally  discharged. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great  garrison  in  which 
this  curious  drama  hatl  l)een  enacted.  Now  that 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
something  of  the  principal  performer,  and  to  learn 
what  had  become  of  him  after  his  retirement  from  ' 
the  stage.  In  accordance  with  this  wish  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  my  way  to  the  barracks  at  which 
my  speechless  friend’s  regiment  was  quartered, 
bent  on  picking  up  all  the  information  1  could. 

Fortune  was  propitious  to  me.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  on  my  entering  the  barrack-square  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  run  against  a  certain  sergeant-major 
belonging  to  the  regiment,  who  had  had  the  subject 
of  my  inquiries  especially  under  his  charge.  From 
this  ofiicer  1  learnt  that  Dr.  Curzon  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  another  station,  and  that  so  the  ca.se  had 
passed  firom  under  his  superintendence ;  and  that 
the  doctor  who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  man 
had,  after  very  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
affair,  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  case  to  bring  it  before  the  medical  boanl 
with  the  result  mentioned.  “  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,”  said  the  sergeant,  concluding  his  account, 
“  I  met  the  man  walking  along  the  street  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  young  woman.  ‘  Good  evening.  Strong,’ 
I  said  on  speemation,  with  a  sort  of  notion  in  my 
head  that  he ’d  answer  me.  And  so  he  did.  ‘  Good 
evening,  sergeant,’  he  says,  speaking  as  glib  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  with  as  knowing  a  grin  as  ever  you  saw.” 
The  sergeant  concluded  his  narrative  by  informing 
me  that  the  young  man  had  got  married,  and  was 
at  work  at  a  sewing-machine  factory  in  the  town. 

It  was  a  difficult  place  to  find,  this  factory ;  but 
I  managed,  after  going  to  all  sorts  of  wrong  places, 
and  making  inquiry  evervwhere  but  where  I  ought, 
for  “  a  young  man  named  Strong,”  to  unearth  my 
gentleman  in  a  large  bare-looking  building  which 
quivered  all  over  with  the  vibration  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  motion  in  its  upper  story. 

He  was  a  little  thinner  and  more  haggard-looking 
perhaps,  than  when  1  had  last  seen  him,  and  was  of 
course  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  civilian  instead 
of  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  once 
belonged,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  un¬ 
changed.  He  presented  the  same  sharp,  watchful 
appearance  which  I  had  remarked  before,  and  had 
the  same  keen,  restless  glance  darting  suspiciously 
hither  and  thither.  He  did  not  speak  on  first  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  meet  me,  liut  merely  made  a  move¬ 
ment  with  bis  head.  I  think  it  probable  that  for  a 
single  instant  he  was  confused,  seeing  a  stranger  be¬ 
fore  him,  whether  he  was  to  be  dumb  or  not.  Of 
course  he  soon  remembered  that  all  that  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  answer  to  my  remark  that  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  he  had  recovered  the  use 
of  speech,  of  which  when  I  had  seen  him,  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  had  been  deprived,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  a  stoiy  which  he  seemed  to  have 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ready  for  any  such  emer- 
gency. 


He  stated  that  shortly  after  his  discharge,  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  met  a  young  man  with  whom  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  whose  fiiinction  it  was  to  compound 
the  medicines  dispensed  at  a  certain  military  hos¬ 
pital  which  he  mentioned  by  name.  The  “  com¬ 
pounder,”  wiser  than  any  of  the  constituted  author¬ 
ities,  told  him  that  he  knew  of  a  medicine  which 
would  certainly  give  him  back  the  use  of  his  tongue 
if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the 
hospital  and  fetch  it.  Naturally  enough  ex-private 
Strong  did  agree  to  take  that  trouble,  and,  taking 
the  medicine  too,  observed  that  after  the  veiy  first 
dose  his  whole  interior  arrangements  were  suflused 
with  a  glow  of  warmth ;  on  finishing  the  bottle, 
commenced  under  such  happy  auspic<*s,  he  was 
eble  to  speak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  —  “just  like  a  little 
child.” 

Such  was  ex-private  Strong’s  ingenious  stoiy. 
From  speaking  “like  a  child,”  Mr.  Strong,  after 
another  bottle  or  two  of  the  wonderful  medicine,  had 
got  to  speak  like  a  grown-up  person. 

Once  and  only  once  in  the  course  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  did  my  ex-military  acquaintance  approach 
the  border-land  of  danger.  I  had  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  enlisted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
he  had  replied  that  he  hardly  knew,  —  that  “  he  had 
done  it  in  a  kind  of  fresik  ” ;  upon  which  it  occurred 
to  me  to  add,  speaking  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  I  could 
command,  — 

“  And  directly  afterwards  you  were  sorry  for 
it?  ” 

“Yes,”  was  his  answer,  corrected  immediately 
afterwards,  and  negatived  in  a  very  roundabout  fash¬ 
ion.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  announced  that  it 
was  tea-time  at  the  factory,  and  beat  a  rapid  re¬ 
treat. 

What  qualities  are  displayed  here  I  What  con¬ 
centration  of  purpose,  what  self-denial,  what  huge 
development  of  that  which,  in  sporting  phrase,  is 
called  the  “  staying  ”  power,  —  the  jmwer  of  holding 
on  and  sticking  to  a  thing  with  a  fixed  intention, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years  1  It  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  these  fac¬ 
ulties  which  is  respectable,  but  only  the  application 
of  them  to  a  good  and  worthy  pur]K)se. 


ONLY  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DR.  SECKER  MAKES  A  PROFESSIONAL  VISIT. 

The  twilight  was  past,  the  stars  had  come  out, 
and  a  smart  March  wind  shook  the  tree-tops  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  Dykeham,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Crevillon,  Baronet. 

Dr.  Carl  Seeker  drew  in  his  horse  before  the 
lodge-gate,  and  looked  down  at  the  woman  who 
opened  it  with  a  face  expressive  of  dissatisfaction. 
He  had  seen  moving  lights,  like  carriage-lamps, 
amongst  tlie  trees,  and  had  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels  in  the  drive  before  him. 

“  Stop  a  moment,”  cried  Dr.  Seeker.  “  Is  there 
a  —  is  anything  unusual  going  on  at  the  Hall?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  only  a  dinner-party,  I  believe.” 

“  Oh !  ” 

Dr.  Seeker  passed  on  into  the  drive  with  specu¬ 
lative  slowness.  If  Sir  Francis  was  about  to  enter¬ 
tain  dinner-guests,  he  had  come  on  a  vain  errand, 
and  might  almost  as  well  turn  back.  So  it  ap¬ 
peared  at  first  sight,  or  so  he  made  believe  that  it 
appeared ;  but  he  went  on  tor  all  that  in  the  rear 
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and  looked  at  her,  and  Amy  knew  that  thi  re  would 
be  no  longer  any  Becr3t  to  Keep. 

She  behaved  very  well  to  her  neighbors  at  the 
dinner-table.  She  answered  their  remarks,  Miiled 
when  it  was  expected  of  her,  looked  with  seem¬ 
ing  interest,  through  the  glittering  silver  and  the 
hot-house  flowers  and  ferns,  at  the  row  of  faces  op¬ 
posite  to  her ;  but  all  the  while  she  was  thinking 
what  she  should  have  to  say  to  Sir  Francis  by  and 
by. 

When  they  were  in  the  drawing-room  again  Amy 
saw,  without  seeming  to  look  at  it^  the  approach  of 
Lady  Crevillon’s  velvet  skirt  as  it  swept  the  carpet 
and  paused  at  her  side. 

“  Was  Dr.  Seeker  here  before  dinner  ?  ”  said  her 
ladyship. 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  came  to  see  you,  I  suppose.  I  thought  he 
considered  your  health  re-established.  Such  an 
hour,  too,  to  come  !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  he  had  been  busy  all  day.” 

Lady  Crevillon  made  a  grimace,  signifying  how 
extremely  unimportant  Dr.  Seeker  and  his  business 
were  in  her  eyes. 

“  He  should  have  come  before,  if  he  must  come. 
What  did  he  say  ?  ” 

Amy  looked  straight  up  at  the  gold  eyeglass,  by 
the  help  of  which  her  ladyship  was  making  obser¬ 
vations. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  tell  ^'ou.  Lady  Crevillon,” 
she  replied.  “  I  shall  tell  Sir  Francis;  but  I  don’t 
think  this  is  the  time  to  talk  about  it.” 

Lady  Crevillon  smiled,  nodded,  and  passed  on. 
She  rather  relished  tliat  bold  speech  of  Amy’s ;  it 
showed  spirit.  But  if  Dr.  Seeker  could  have 
known,  as  he  rode  home  in  the  starlight,  the  sub¬ 
lime  contempt  with  which  her  ladyship  mentally 
closed  upon  nim  the  doors  of  Dykeham,  he  might 
have  been  still  less  at  ease  in  his  oivn  mind  than  he 
was  already.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  over,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  him  before  that  the  baronet 
would  be  ready  enough  to  measure  the  difference 
between  his  social  standing  and  Miss  Crcvillon’s. 
He  had,  perhaps,  perceived  this  in  some  vague,  gen¬ 
eral  way,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  it ; 
but  somehow  his  ride  to-night  through  Dykeham 
Park,  with  the  carriages  before  him,  seemed  to  have 
quickened  his  appreciation  of  it.  When  he  went 
into  his  own  room  —  that  is,  the  room  in  which  he 
generally  sat  —  a  sudden  chill  came  over  him.  It 
was  dingy ;  no  question  about  that.  Tliere  was  a 
general  air  of  dreariness  about  it  which  annoyed  him. 
^me  months  ago  it  had  been  comfortable  enough ; 
but  since  then  he  had  been  called  in,  much  to  his 
own  amazement,  by  Sir  Francis  Crevillon,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  that  gentleman’s  ward  and  distant  rela¬ 
tive,  who  was  considered  a  confirmed  invalid.  Dr. 
Seeker  had  dispersed  tliat  theory ;  but  then  he  had 
also  fallen  in  love,  and  now  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  done  a  very  mad  thing.  He  looked  at  the  easy- 
chair,  covered  with  dingy  morocco,  opposite  to  him ; 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  place  there,  even  in 
imagination,  the  dainty  form  he  had  seen  in  the 
morning  room  at  Dykeham.  He  could  think  of  her 
there,  hut  here  she  was  incongruous.  The  doctor’s 
heart  sank. 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man,”  he  said.  “  I  wish 
the  Seekers — ” 

And  then  he  broke  off.  “  No  1  don’t ;  I  wish  to 
be  nothing  but  what  I  am.  As  to  this  room,  which 
annoys  me,  all  that  can  be  changed  —  shall  be 
changed  if — ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MEET  AT  R^PFOUD  BRIDGE. 

“  If  you  remember,”  said  Lady  Crevillon,  “  I  was 
always  against  his  being  called  in.  Dr.  Guise  has 
been  the  family  physician  long  enough  to  be  trusted, 
one  would  think.”  ^ 

“  Only  Guise  did  n’t  cure  Amy,”  replied  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  dryly. 

“  How  could  he  ?  She  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  he 
who  did  the  real  good.” 

“  Scarcely  fair  to  Dr.  Seeker,  Lady  Crevillon.” 

This  third  speaker  was  Mrs.  Lescar,  the  Baro¬ 
net’s  daughter  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  she  did 
not  look  up  to  make  her  moderating  remark,  but 
went  on  with  her  occupation  of  teaching  the  small 
future  baronet  to  make  fishing-flics. 

“  It’s  too  cold  yet,  Frank.  When  the  weather 
gets  warmer  I  ’ll  come  with  you  down  the  Dyke, 
and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

Amy  looked  at  tlicm  all,  unable  to  speak.  That 
Sir  Francis  should  tell  his  wife  .about  Carl  was 
natural  enough;  but  that  Lady  Crevillon  should 
bring  up  the  subject  thus  publicly,  and  speak  of  the 
doctor  in  such  a  way,  was  too  intolerable.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the 
absent,  except,  indeed,  Joanna  Lescar,  whose  mild 
interpolation  fell  upon  Amy’s  rising  passion  like  oil 
on  flames. 

“  Well,”  resumed  her  ladyship,  “  it  will  be  very 
annoying  no  doubt.  To  take  up  a  new  doctor,  and 
then  discard  him  for  the  old  one,  carries  absurdity 
and  whim  on  the  face  of  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
if  my  advice  had  been  taken  .it  would  never  have 
hapjiened.” 

ITien  Amy  found  words. 

“  Discard  whom  ?  Whiit  nonsense  is  it  you  are 
all  talking  ?  W’hat  authority  has  any  one  here  to 
dispose  of — my  afiairs  in  this  summary  man¬ 
ner  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lescar  raised  her  face  from  Frank’s  un¬ 
skilful  manipulations  to  look  at  Amy. 

“  What  is  the  use  of  getting  so  excited  about 
it  ?  ”  she  said  to  herself ;  and  then  she  added, 
aloud,  “  Gently,  Amy ;  you  forget  yourself.” 

“  Forget  myself  1  I  think  I  am  forgotten,  rather. 
What  is  it  they  mean  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  ?  It  concerns  me  a  little,  I  believe. 
Were  they  legislated  for  in  this  sort  of  way,  I  won¬ 
der, —  were  you,  Joanna,  when  you  married  Mr. 
Lescar  ?  ” 

For  so  young  a  widow  Joanna  was  very  calm  in¬ 
deed,  and  even  smiling,  about  her  answer. 

“  lliat  was  altogether  different.  Dr.  Seeker  has 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
two  cases  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  But  if  I 
had  been  legislated  for,  as  you  term  it,  I  should 
have  known  that  it  was  for  my  own  good.” 

“  It  is  not  for  my  good,”  said  Amy.  “  I  shall 
never  be  good  if  —  But  I  care  nothing  about  it ; 

I  am  not  going  to  take  back  my  promise  because 
you  all  choose  to  set  me  aside  like  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  a  spoiled  child.” 

“  My  dear  Amy,”  said  Sir  Francis,  “  nobody 
accuses  you  of  being  spoiled ;  but  you  are  a  child. 
You  are  under  age,  and  must  remember  that  I  am 
your  guardian.  I  am  bound  to  say  what  I  think  of 
this  very  foolish  affair,  —  I  can  call  it  nothing  bet¬ 
ter.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Any  engagement  would  be  out  of  the  question  at 
present.  1  mean  that  you  must  see  a  little  more  of 
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nigs  and  the  heraldic  devices  wiAaaun^ic^ind^  i  however  ™hT^they^^^  meet  o&n 

It  was  not  altogether  that  he  had  Aough^  fin  n’resent  •  and  then  Sir  Francis  prosed  a  little 

Amy  Crevillon  amongst  them  and  failed.  ,1  n  nff  loavimr  the  doctor  in  a  hopeless 

trast  which  allthispresented  tohimself  on  hisjaded  It  seemed  to 

horse  him^lf  worn  ont  and  hunm^  him  that  the  whole  thing  was  treated  in  the  sUghtest 


>^hat  would  the  --  Yie  ;Sh^”po"^hTs 

world,- at  least  its  represe^atives  m  ^s  neig  1^  strcndh  of  entreaty  or  command; 

of  nun  ?  1  j  j  f 

He  turned  away  from  the  Dvkeham  lodge  and  ^  ^  te  forbidden ;  he 

passed  on.  He  went  home  and  ate  lus  dinner  drearily,  BiU  Dvkeham  to  put  himself  in  the  way 

wondering  if  Amy  had  to.d  Sir  Francis,  and  if  so,  insulted  bv  Lady  Crevillon  or  her  husband, 

what  had  Sir  Francis  said ;  and  lastly,  what  would  j',  .  •  L  ^  him .  the  fever  of 

Sir  Francis  say  to  a  letter  which  was  even  then  in  .H**  Jl.ich  he  had  worked 

course  of  compilation  in  the  young  man  s  miu  mi.rht  not^ have  been  strong  enough  to  keep 

-  him  away  when  he  heard  about  the  town  journey ; 

but  before  he  did  hear  of  it  chance  favored  him. 


CHAPTER  III.  the  Dykeham  lodge  in  passing, 

THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON,  jjjjj  then  all  Kis  anger,  and  pride,  and  self-torment 

over  the  earth,  and  threw  long  shadows  down  from  i  ;  aU  therefore  he 

Smit  out  of  that  region  in  the  town  of  Bedford  no  one  might  accuse  him  of  any  clandestine  deal 

Irish  quarter,  and  he  forgot  all  the  misery  he  had  o  »  g^id  Carl. 

left  lAind  him  to  follow  in  his  thoughts  that  car-  Di<l  n 1  .nin.  to  town. 


left  b^ind  him  to  follow  in  his  thoughts  that  car¬ 
riage  up  the  Dykeham  drive.  He  had  seen  her, 
anS  had  been  recognized.  It  was  odd,  he  thought, 
that  this  sense  of  contrast  should  so  pertinaciously 
trouble  him.  There  was  something  false  about  it 
he  knew,  somethiDg  which  would  not  bear  analysis. 
Only,  the  thing  was,  had  he  been  wise  and  right 
in  tryinof  to  bring  Amy  down  from  this  luxurious 

».r*.  Tc  V® _ O  U  ^frwlaf  rtf  hSwi  fn  Wish  that  she 
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“  l)i<l  n’t  tell  me  what  ?  said  Carl. 

“  That  he  and  Lady  Crevillon  are  going  to  town, 

and  —  ”  _ 

“  You  are  going  with  them  : 

Ves.’^ 

“  No,”  said  Carl,  “he  didn’t  tell  me  that.” 

“  But  it  is  only  for  the  season.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  ejaculated  the  doctor,  “  only  for  the 
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life  of  hers  ?  W as  it  right  of  him  to  wish  that  she  season .  sunli^^ht  left  the 

could  share  his  anxieties  and  cares  as  well  as  lus  As  h®  ‘  a‘d  |t  t  ^  as  he  looked 

fovs  ?  Dr  Seeker  could  not  answer  the  question  earth,  and  Carl  s  tace  grew  very  ar 
to\is  own’satisfaction.  If  he  had  been  less  bought-  on  straight  into  the  ^  take 
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“&“a«  in  Rodford,  ho-.ver,  .he  »■  mc«..  to  mar^Lr 

nect  of  affairs  had  changed  a  little.  The  doctor  the  matrimonial  market,  if  the  ‘““o  im 

^nt  to  his  ward’s  entering  into  any  such  engage-  supjm^  i 

”iVi:e.»h®“l:%oSldc''rS’S“h“  I."  Arfon ™n. of rf-rehu»- 

make  anuso  apt  to  regret.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  leave  her  in  peace.  Pa,.!  •  and  it 
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Seeker.  Such  things  were  always  remarked  upon  it. 
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“  Angry  I  ”  n*peated  Carl,  turning  towards  lier. 
“  Perhaps  it  does  look  like  anger,  too.  It  is  only 
because  I  find  it  so  terrible  to  think  of  losing  you, 
Amy.  It  is  because  I  know,  if  no  one  else  does, 
how  small  an  exertion  will  be  too  much  for  you ; 
and  I  know  also  something  of  a  young  lady’s  lite  in 
the  London  season.” 

“  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  all  that 
other  young  ladies  do.” 

“  But  you  won’t  like  being  left  behind.” 

“I  shall  like  doing  what  I  know  would  please 
you.  I  shall  take  care  of  myself.” 

But  that  was  not  all.  There  was  another  fear, 
perhaps  even  less  easy  to  lay  to  rest  tlian  that  one. 
After  all,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
go  ?  Had  Sir  Francis  any  real,  valid  authority  to 
take  her  from  him  ?  —  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been 
her  own  choice  to  go  1  He  drew  back  his  arm 
sharply  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  ask  her  that  question,  but  somehow  he  dreaded 
the  answer  too  much  to  ask  it. 

“  I  would  n’t  go  if  I  could  help  it,”  said  Amy. 
“  But  Sir  Francis  has  been  very  kind,  Carl ;  and  it 
is  better  to  give  way  in  a  small  matter  like  this, 
you  know.” 

A  small  matter !  It  is  probable  that  the  doctor 
thought  it  anything  but  a  small  matter. 

“  And  then,  if  you  would  but  be  happy  about  it, 
I  really  think  I  should  enjoy  it,  Carl.  In  six 
monllis’  time  I  shall  be  twenty-one,  and  my  own 
mistress.” 

As  though  she  had  read  a  certain  bitter  thought 
of  his,  some  vague  reflection  of  it  came  into  Amy’s 
own  mind  as  they  walked  on  slowly  towards  the 
house.  When  they  reached  the  shrubberj-  gate, 
she  said,  all  at  once,  “  Carl,  what  is  it  you  are 
afi'md  of?  ” 

But  he  would  not  tell  her. 

Amy  leaned  against  the  gate  and  looked  at  him, 
possibly  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  thought 
she  had  detected. 

“  Say  good  by  to  me  here,  Carl.  If  we  go  into 
the  house,  there  will  be  Lady  Crevillon,  and  she 
will  watch  us.  We  shall  have  to  bow  to  each 
other  like  two  solemn  ghosts,  for  they  don’t  believe 
that  I  mean  to  keep  my  word  to  you.  Good  by.” 

“  Good  by,  my  love,  —  nnr  own  dear  love  1  ” 

“  Listen,”  said  Amy ;  “  I  kiss  you  because  you 
are  a  coward.  I  know  what  it  is  you  arc  afraid  of. 
People  say  a  man’s  faith  is  n’t  like  a  woman’s,  and 
I  begin  to  tliink  so  myself.  They  will  not  let  you 
bind  me  by  any  engagement.  But,  understand, 
Carl,  that  I  am  bound.  Until  you  yourself,  of  voiu: 
own  free  will,  give  me  back  my  promise  I  am 
yours.  Rememl^r  that  1  ” 

They  passed  through  the  gate,  ana  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  Mrs.  Lescar,  walking  to  meet  them 
thr  jugh  the  shrubs.  Amy  repressed  a  start  of  dis¬ 
may,  repeated  “  Good  by,  Carl,”  and  ran  into  the 
house ;  and  the  doctor  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Les¬ 
car  in  some  confusion.  He  fancied  that  she  had 
heard  those  last  words.  He  thought,  too,  that  her 
passionless  face  was  a  little  less  calm  than  usual,  — 
a  little  touched  with  some  faint  reflection  of  an 
emotion  of  which  he  had  hardly  conceived  her  ca¬ 
pable.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  passing  sympathy,  he  spoke. 

“  Mrs.  Lescar,  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  think  Sir 
Francis  scarcely  understands  how  very  much  his 
ward  stands  in  need  of  care,  —  how  very  fragile 
she  is.” 

Mrs.  Lescar  smiled  gravely. 


“  Lady  Crodllon  will  see  to  that,  I  think.  It  is 
scarcely  in  my  father’s  line.” 

“  One  word  more,”  said  the  doctor,  stammering ; 
“  a  very  great  favor.  You  will  remain  here,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  If  I  might  sometimes  be  permitted  to  call  — 
to  hear  —  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  my  hearing 
occasionally  through  you  —  ” 

As  he  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  Mrs.  Lescar  did,  she  interrupted 
him  to  answer.  She  really  had  been  touched  for  a 
moment  by  Amy’s  bold  little  speech,  and  the  doctor 
was  quite  right.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  his 
calling  at  Dykeham  now  and  then  to  inquire  after 
an  ola  patient.  It  might  even  be  productive  of  good. 
So  she  said,  “  Yes,  I  shall  remain  at  Dykeham  for 
the  present ;  Frank  will  be  left  at  home,  and  he  is 
a  great  charge.  Come  as  oilen  as  you  like,  Dr. 
Seeker.” 

He  made  his  acknowledgments  and  went  away, 
Amy  watching  him  from  the  window  of  her  own 
room  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight.  'Then  she  turned 
to  the  dressing-table,  began  to  collect  and  pick  up 
the  little  ornaments  and  trinkets,  and  suddenly 
dropped  them  all  again,  and  put  her  face  down  on 
tlie  table  with  a  CTeat  sob. 

“  O  Carl  I  —  Carlo  mio  I  If  I  should  die  in  that 
great,  stupid  London,  and  never  see  him  again  1 
Nobody  ever  loved  me  before  that  I  remember  I 
Why  are  they  so  hard  upon  us?  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  ?  ” 

Dr.  Seeker  walked  back  toward  the  town  leisure¬ 
ly,  and  the  moon  got  brighter  and  brighter  above 
his  head.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  there  were 
no  clouds  over  her,  —  none  near  her.  Surely  he 
might  take  it  as  a  good  omen.  She  danced  in  a 
thousand  silver  ripples  upon  the  river,  and  lighted 
up  the  big  red  stones,  which  marked  the  ford,  a  good 
half-mile  from  the  bridge.  The  water  was  so  low 
that  he  could  see  the  stones,  like  a  path,  the  whole 
w^  across. 

It  would  save  him  a  mile’s  walk  round,  he  thought, 
and  he  went  over,  slipping  two  or  three  times,  and 
hearing  the  water  sop  out  of  his  boots  as  he  walked 
on  dry  land  again.  For  this,  or  any  other  physical 
discomfort,  he  did  not  at  that  moment  care.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  those  woods,  dark  in  the 
distance,  amongst  which  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
roof  that  covered  Amy.  But  the  moon  was  shining 
over  it,  and  him,  and  the  beautiful,  quiet  scene 
around  him.  ’The  light  of  her  promise  was  in  his 
heart ;  what  had  he  to  do  with  anything  but  hope 
and  loyal  trust  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LADY  CEEVILLON’s  LETTER. 

'The  young  May  moon  grew  old,  and  her  lustre 
faded,  and  Dr.  Seeker  began  to  wonder  why  it  was 
that  each  day’s  work  seemed  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  him  in  a  way  it  had  never  been  used  to  do.  Mrs. 
Lescar  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Her  im¬ 
movable  face  chilled  him,  it  was  true,  and  her  wise, 
even  incontestable  remarks  and  speeches ;  but  then 
that  must  have  been  his  own  fault.  She  always 
spoke  sensibly,  when  she  did  speak.  She  was 
friendly  towards  him ;  as  friendly,  he  thought,  as  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  towards  any  one.  He  had  not 
tested  her  very  much,  nor  taken  too  frequent  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  general  invitation.  Why  was  it. 
that,  go  to  Dykeham  as  hopeful  as  he  would,  he  al¬ 
ways  left  it  with  a  sinking  heart  ?  —  as  though  he 
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had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  silent,  secret  protest  to  take  it  in.  As  it  was,  he  felt  an  insane  desire  to 
against  his  love  for  Amy  I  —  as  though,  by  the  fling  that  one  word  back  to  her,  and  say,  “  She  is 
working  of  some  subtle  influence,  he  would  have  to  not  vour  cousin ;  she  is  no  relation  to  you.” 
come  by  and  by  to  the  acknowledgment  that  he  Mrs.  Lescar  looked  very  composed  and  quiet  — 
had  done  a  thing  unwise,  not  quite  right,  and  in-  too  quiet  to  hurt  any  one  ;  but  a  wasp  is  quiet  while 
conseqiient,  since  nothing  coula  ever  come  of  it  1  he  stings  you. 

He  could  not  tell  why  it  was.  It  was  the  doctor’s  own  fault  that  he  had  read 

More  moons  passed  away,  and  the  fields  were  that  letter.  Joanna  simply  broke  oft"  in  her  an- 
getting  yellow  for  the  harvest.  Through  the  hot  swcr  to  his  inquiries,  and  said,  “Perhaps  you 
sun  of  August  the  doctor  walked  one  day  across  would  like  to  see  for  yourself  what  Lady  Crevillou 
those  yellow  fields  to  the  Red  Ford,  and  thence  to  says.” 

Dykeham.  Mrs.  Lescar,  sitting  at  an  open  win-  What  he  had  seen  might  not,  at  another  time, 
dow,  saw  him  coming  up  the  drive  at  a  distance,  have  taken  so  strong  an  effect  upon  him,  though  he 
and  the  wool-work  on  which  she  was  engaged  could  hardly  have  disregarded  it  altogether;  but 
dropped  for  a  single  idle  moment  on  her  lap.  How  now  it  fell  upon  that  contused  heap  of  (queries  and 
long  would  the  doctor  continue  to  come  to  her  for  doubts  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  hel{ied  to  pile  up  in 
news  of  Amy  ?  his  mind ;  and  it  fell  also  upon  a  paragraph  which 

It  came  into  her  head  Just  then  that  she  would  he  hatl  read  in  that  morning’s  newspaper,  and  had 
show  him  a  letter  which  Lady  Crevillon  had  writ-  called  “  Lies,  like  most  otlier  reports.”  The  para- 
ten  to  her  two  or  three  days  ago.  She  was  no  mis-  graph  ran  thus  :  — 

chief-maker ;  had  no  desire  to  hurt  any  one ;  in  her  “  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapis  between  Lord  Fred- 
passionless  way,  she  felt  at  times  that  it  was  rather  eric  Page  and  Miss  Crevillon,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
a  pity  the  young  doctor  had  allowed  himself  to  get  Colonel  Crevillon,  and  ward  of  Sir  Francis  Cre- 
into  this  troublesome  knot.  For  it  was  now,  and  villon,  of  Dykeham.” 

bad  been  from  the  first,  her  opinion  that  nothing  And  in  Lady  Crevillon’s  letter  he  read,  “  Lord 
serious  could  ever  come  of  tlie  engagement.  She  F rederic  is  ycry  attentive,  and  I  am  <juite  sure  Amy 
hardly  knew  why.  Perhaps,  as  people  so  often  do,  likes  him  in  her  heart.  But  she  seems  anxious  and 
she  piit  together  her  friend’s  circumstances  and  her  unhappy ;  and  unless  there  was  some  promise  un¬ 
own  feelings.  She  could  never-  have  thought  of  generously  cxtortid  from  her  before  she  left  home, 
marrying  the  doctor.  As  to  loving  him,  that  was  which  she,  |)oor  child,  thinks  it  would  be  dishonor- 
altogether  another  matter.  If  a  man  is  your  hus-  able  to  break,  I  cannot  understand  her.  She  evi- 
band  of  course  you  will  love  him,  —  so  Joanna  dently  liked  him  so  much  at  first,  and  now  she  is 
held.  But  she,  if  she  had  been  about  to  marry,  shy,  —  has  taken  to  blushing ;  and  once  after  he  had 
would  have  looked  out  for  what  the  world  might  been  here  I  saw  her  crying.” 

look  upon  and  approve  of  as  a  good  match,  a  Dr.  Seeker  sat  for  some  time  very  quiet,  but  the 
proper,  perhaps  wealthy,  alliance.  So  Amy  should  movement  of  Mrs.  Lescar’s  long  needle  and  the 
do,  of  course ;  and  so  she  would  find  out  for  her-  flying  about  of  a  i)iece  of  crimson  wool  tortured 
self,  after  seeing  a  little  of  life.  The  sooner  this  him.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  trying 
foolish,  childish  arrangement  was  forgotten,  the  with  all  his  might  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do, 
better.  and  do  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  resolve  to  do  it.  Lady 

“Seeker’s  coming!”  said  Master  Frank,  put-  Crevillon’s  words  were  offensive  enough ;  the  more 
tinz  his  head  into  tlie  room  with  noisy  abruptness,  so  because  he  knew  now  that  rejiort  had  not  lied 
Mrs.  Lescar  disliked  a  noise,  but  she  also  dis-  when  it  called  Amy  an  heiress.  Everything  was 
liked  the  trouble  of  reproving  her  young  step-  against  him.  Mrs.  Lescar  knew  well  enough  what 
brother,  who  generally  maintained  his  right  to  the  he  was  thinking  about,  but  she  had  no  intention  of 
last  word.  arguing  the  matter  with  him.  She  did  not  mean 

“Come  here,  Frank,  and  pick  up  my  wool-case,  to  give  herself  any  trouble,  or  stir  in  the  affair  at 
Thank  you.  What  makes  you  so  fond  of  Dr.  all  vehemently.  If  he  asked  her  opinion  he  should 
Seeker  ?  ”  have  it,  as  indeed  he  always  did  have  it. 

“  Because  he ’s  no  end  of  a  sw —  No,  he  is  n’t  a  “  Freddy  Page,”  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  meditatively, 
swell,  either.  Because  he ’s  a  brick.”  “  Why,  he  was  a  little  boy  in  pinafores  when  I  first 


Thank  you.  What  makes  you  so  fond  of  Dr.  all  vehemently.  If  he  asked  her  opinion  he  should 
Seeker  ?  ”  have  it,  as  indeed  he  always  did  have  it. 

“  Because  he ’s  no  end  of  a  sw —  No,  he  is  n’t  a  “  Freddy  Page,”  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  meditatively, 
swell,  either.  Because  he ’s  a  brick.”  “  Why,  he  was  a  little  boy  in  pinafores  when  I  first 

“  But  you  know  that  those  words  arc  vulgar,  and  knew  him  I  To  be  sure  that  must  be  fifteen  years 
meaningless  too.  What  can  be  the  sense  of  call-  ago.  I  suppose  he  is  about  Amy’s  age.  As  a  boy 
ing  a  man  a  brick?  Wait  a  bit,  I  haven’t  done  he  was  very  handsome;  but  good-looking  boys 
with  you.  Dr.  Seeker  has  business  with  me,  and  I  don’t  always  develop  into  handsome  men.” 
don’t  wish  you  to  be  in  the  way.  You  had  better  All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  doctor, 
go  on  with  your  play  until  he  has  finished  what  he  fretting  him  intolerably.  What  possible  interest 
has  to  say  to  me,  then  you  can  come  in.”  did  she  suppose  he  would  take  in  hearing  about  the 

The  young  gentleman  uttered  a  groan  of  strong  good  looks  of  Lord  Frederic  Page  ? 
disapproval,  kicked  over  a  footstool,  and  banged  “  Do  you  think,”  said  Carl  at  last,  weakly  yield- 
thc  door  after  him.  ing  to  his  pain,  perplexity,  and  bitter  longing  that 

A  ({uarter  of  an  hour  after  that  Mrs.  Lescar  was  some  one  should  throw  a  little  discredit  on  the 
sitting  opposite  the  doctor,  working  away  as  busily  statement,  —  “  do  you  tliink  it  is  true  that  —  that 
as  if  her  uaily  bread  had  depended  upon  that  mass  Amv  —  ” 

of  beads  and  tent  stitch.  And  Dr.  Seeker  had  a  let-  lie  turned  back  without  finishing  the  speech  to 
ter  in  his  hand,  which,  however,  by  this  time  he  was  his  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
only  pretending  to  read,  having  mastered  its  con-  “  Dr.  Seeker,”  said  Joanna,  “  believe  me  when  I 
tents  some  time  since.  say  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.” 

“  A  little  gayety  seems  to  have  done  my  cousin  no  So  she  was.  The  calmest  hearts  dislike  to  wit- 
harm,”  said  Joanna.  ness  suffering ;  and  suffering  was  so  very  palpable 

Dr.  Seeker  would  have  felt  that  there  was  quiet  in  the  doctors  tone  and  manner  that  she  could  nut 
malice  in  the  speech,  if  his  faculties  had  been  awake  help  seeing  it. 
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“  Very  sorry,”  she  repeated.  “  But  I  always  chapter  v 

give  my  opinion  frankly  when  it  is  asked ;  and  I 

always  did  think  that  this  affair  was  unfortunate ;  amongst  the  fallen  grain. 

never  likely  to  lead  to  anything  but  pain  for  you,  Dr.  Seeker  was  right,  inasmuch  as  her  two  words 
possibly  tor  Amy  also.  Opposition  was  a  thing  she  of  answer  had  cost  Amy  no  deliberation.  How  could 
would  not  tolerate ;  the  very  thought  of  it  only  she  deliberate  ?  lie  made  no  chw^e  against  her, 
made  her  more  determined  and  rebellious.  But  or  himself.  He  simply  absolved  her  from  her  word 
then  she  was  very  young,  and  had  been  so  long  an  to  him.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one 
invalid,  that  very  great  allowance  must  be  made  thing  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it. 
for  her.”  Lady  Crevillon  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  from 

The  doctor,  touched  by  the  unwonted  energj'  of  Amy ;  knew  nothing  of  it  in  tact  until  she  heard 
that  “very  sorry,”  walked  up  to  her  and  said,  put-  from  Joanna;  consequently  she  did  not  understand 
ting  his  hands  together,  as  he  did  when  he  was  the  sudden  change  of  manner  which  was  apparent 
agitated,  —  in  Amy  just  at  this  time.  On  the  morning  of  the 

“  'rijen  you  think,  Mrs.  Lescar,  —  for  I  know  you  arrival  of  Carl’s  letter  Amy,  having  sealed  her  own 
heard  that  promise  of  Amy’s,  — you  think  I  ought  replv  to  it,  turned  to  her  ladyship  and  said,  — 

to  release  her  from  it  ?  ”  “1  should  like  to  change  my  mind  and  go  with 

“  I  think,”  said  .Ioanna,  “  that  you  would  be  act-  you  to-night,  if  I  may.” 
ing  the  part  of  a  wise  and  generous  man  if  you  did  Lady  Crevillon  made  a  slight  gesture  of  astonish- 
80.”  ment  before  she  answered,  — 

The  doctor  stood  to  all  appearance  calmly  “  Come  l)y  all  means.  But  I  thought  you  said 
looking  down  upon  the  wool-work,  and  streaks  of  that  one  hearing  of  Faust  was  enough?” 
crimson  and  gold  crossed  each  other  in  intricate  Amy  could  not  explain,  “  I  reiuscd  for  Carl’s 
confusion  before  his  eyes.  This  was  the  hard-  sake,  and  because  I  knew  Lord  Frederic  would  be 

est  thing  he  had  ever  been  called  ujxm  to  do  in  there  and  would  join  us.”  She  said  nothing,  there- 

his  whole  life.  He  was  not  yet  sure  that  he  could  fore,  allowing  Lady  Crevillon  to  think  wnat  she 
do  it.  liked.  It  was  quite  true  that  she  herself  did  not 

“If  it  is  for  her  happiness  —  ”  he  said.  And  care  about  hearing  Faust  again.  It  must  be  rec- 
then  he  held  out  his  hand.  “  Good-by,  Mrs.  Lcs-  ollected  that  this  was  her  first  season  in  town,  and 
car.  I  must  think  about  it.”  she  had  certain  angles  of  simplicity  andprejudice 

Joanna  looked  at  him  with  some  faint  stirring  of  which  were  yet  to  be  worn  smooth.  The  dying 
admiration,  as  she  had  looked  at  the  two  ladies  who  scene  frightened  her.  It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to 
took  the  double  ditch  at  Peeket’s  withy-bed ;  a  see  so  many  figures  sink  on  their  knees  in  the  pr  is- 
little  pity,  too,  she  felt,  but  no  remorse.  She  had  ence  of  a  death  which  was  only  mimicry.  Tae 
only  acted  for  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  she  knew  it,  contrivance  for  taking  poor  Gretchen’s  soul  to 
had  told  the  truth.  heaven  appeared  to  her  so  palpably  clumsy  that  it 

“  Would  you  like  this  ?  ”  she  said,  offering  him  gave  her  a  feeling  of  relief  after  the  awful  reality  of 
the'  letter.  *“  Take  it  if  you  would.  It  may  be  a  the  former  scene ;  but  she  did  not  care  to  go  through 
help  to  you  to  refer  to  it.”  it  all  a  second  time.  Altogether  she  had  not 

The  'doctor  took  it  without  a  word,  and  went  thought  it  would  be  giving  up  much  to  spend  one 
away.  But  he  did  not  go  home.  He  went  about  evening  at  home  and  alone.  But  now  all  that  was 
the  whole  sultry  afternoon  amongst  the  poorest  changed. 

and  most  ^vretch'ed  of  his  patients.  He  might  have  Carl  himself,  if  he  had  seen  her,  would  have  been 
had  some  dim  tlrmght  of  self-teaching  in  this ;  of  at  a  loss.to  find  the  source  of  that  wonderful  bril- 
bringing  before  himself  misery  of  another  kind,  but  liancy  which  rose  to  her  eyes,  the  carmine  that 
so  far  as  ajipearance  went,  infinitely  greater  than  tinted  her  lips,  and  the  atmosphere  of  strong  excite- 
his  own.  But  he  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  ment  that  surrounded  her.  He  might  have  liked  to 
mind  what  he  did  it  for.  He  never  went  home  till  sit  in  the  stalls  and  watch  her  furtively ;  he  might 
the  moon  had  risen  ;  another  moon  ;  never  more  have  looked  on  and  dreamed  himself  back  into  the 
the  same  radiant  queen  that  had  shone  for  him  on  enchanted  palace  until  the  advent  of  another  figure, 
that  May  night  long  past.  Well,  it  had  been  a  dark-robed,  sinister, — the  figure  of  Lord  Frederic 
mistake.  Better  far  that  it  had  been  discovered  Page,  which  placed  itself  beside  Lady  Crevillon. 
now  than  that  she  should  have  married  him  to  find  Then  he  would  have  turned  away.  He  could  not 
it  out  afterwards.  have  remained  to  see  another  man  devote  himself 

And  then  he  went  in  to  write  his  letter,  —  a  letter  to  the  goddess  who  had  once  trodden  the  floor  of 
so  sorrowful  and  tender,  in  spite  of  all  his  honest  ef-  his  own  airy  castle. 

forts  to  make  it  exactly  what  it  should  be,  and  no  When  Amy  went  home  that  night  she  did  what 
more;  —  a  full  and  unreserved  release  from  that  was  still  more  astonishing  to  Latly  Crevillon,  unless 

[iromise  by  wliich  she  held  herself  bound,  and  which  indeed,  her  ladyship  reflected.  Lord  Frederic  was 
le  feared  had  been  a  grave  error ;  —  that  the  an-  in  reality  effacing  all  traces  of  that  unhappy  Red- 
swer  for  which  he  watched  daily  struck  him  when  ford  entanglement. 

it  came,  like  a  blow  upon  a  broken  limb.  There  “  Lady  Crevillon,”  said  Amy,  “  you  remember 
were  in  Amy’s  envelope  two  words  only  in  answer  the  proposal  you  and  Sir  Francis  were  good  enoi^;h 
to  the  letter  which  had  cost  him  so  much.  Th3y  to  make  this  morning,  and  to  which  I  objected  ?  ” 
were,  “  Very  well  1  ”  written  seemingly  in  careless  “  Proposal  I  What,  about  taking  you  —  ” 
haste ;  the  “  V  ”  blotted  and  repeated  in  inverse  on  “  Yes,”  interrupted  Amy.  “  I  have  no  longer 
the  fold  of  the  paper.  They  could  have  cost  her  any  objection ;  indeed,  I  should  like  it  very  much.” 
scarcely  a  moment,  or  a  moment’s  thought,  he  said  Lady  Crevillon  did  not  this  time  ihake  any  re¬ 
in  his  bitterness.  No  hesitation ;  not  a  single  back-  mark,  as  she  had  done  about  Faust.  She  was 
ward  look  of  remorse  for  what  he  must  suffer.  Well,  very  well  contented,  though  she  could  not  help  re- 
whatever  that  might  be,  he  was  glad  that  she  should  membering  together  with  the  morning’s  proposal 
be  unhurt.  And  thus  they  parted.  Amy’s  very  decided  “  No.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
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Dj’keham,”  and  wondering  a  little  at  the  change. 
But  of  course  it  was  all  for  the  best.  Her  ladyship 
knew  that  Joanna  would  take  care  of  Frank ;  she 
could  trust  her  step-daughter  so  far,  since  if  Joanna 
cared  for  anyone  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  Yes, 
of  course  it  was  for  the  best.  The  longer  they 
could  keep  Amy  away  from  that  Bedford  man  the 
better. 

And  the  unhappy  doctor  went  about  his  work  as 
usual,  and  did  his  best  to  bear  his  sorrow  like  a 
brave  man,  stopping  every  now  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  other  thoughts  to  think  about  her ;  stop¬ 
ping  in  his  country  walks  to  lean  over  stiles  and 
watch,  first  the  green  hay  fly  about  from  the  pon¬ 
derous,  many-spiked  machines  of  blue  and  red ; 
after  that  the  com  as  it  fell  down  before  the  scythes 
and  sickles  of  the  reapers ;  and  finally  the  motley 
throng  of  gleaners,  legal  and  illegal,  who  rushed  in 
to  quarrel  over  the  fragments  of  the  spoil,  and  to 
announce  that  harvest  was  over.  Dr.  Seeker 
moved  amongst  these,  an  absent  spectator ;  hear¬ 
ing  the  sounds  of  them  dully,  as  one  hears  the  ac¬ 
companiment  to  an  air.  He  was  far  away  in  the 
big  city  of  cities.  He  was  in  a  mighty  region  of 
the  mighty  west.  He  was  here  and  there  in  the 
flash  of  a  polished  scythe  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
busy  tinkle  of  the  whetsone  was  to  him  the  far-ofi" 
music  of  trained  bands.  He  saw  the  Serpentine 
where  other  eyes  looked  down  upon  the  pleasant 
Dyke.  The  gate  on  which  he  leaned  became  to 
him  the  railing  of  Rotten  Row.  And  as  he  looked 
upon  the  riders  he  saw,  —  who  was  that  fairest 
amongst  the  fair  equestrians,  and  who  was  her  es¬ 
cort  ?  Not  Sir  Francis,  but  the  other  one,  the  boy 
on  the  other  side  ?  Intuitively  he  sketched  the 
portrait  of  the  young  noble.  The  dainty,  town- 
bred  pallor,  the  light,  downy  mustaches  and  whisk¬ 
erless  young  cheeks ;  the  splendid  riding  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  glossy  horse  with  a  neck  like  Diana’s 
bow. 

How  could  he,  Carl  Seeker,  ever  have  thought 
to  keep  to  himself  a  pearl  so  rare  as  that  one  lost 
to  him  now  ? 

When  the  harvest  was  over  there  was  a.thanks- 
giving  service,  and  a  g^‘at  day  of  festivity  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  Redtbrd.  ^e  doctor  had  not  meant  to 
be  present  amongst  the  merry-makers ;  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  for  the  sort  of  thing.  He  thought 
he  should  do  better  by  going  to  visit  those  whom 
feebleness  or  infirmity  would  keep  at  home.  His 
patients  said  of  him  that  his  manner  was  gentler 
and  kinder  than  it  had  ever  been ;  as  perhaps  it 
was.  But  when  in  passing  homewairds  he  saw  the 
big  tent  and  the  flags  flying  above  it.  Dr.  Seeker 
stopped,  as  he  used  to  stop  and  watch  the  reapers, 
to  look  over  the  hedge  into  the  field.  He  saw  men 
and  women  who  had  feasted  and  were  merry ;  he 
saw  big  boys  and  little  boys  tumbling  over  each 
other  for  the  very  glee  and  abandon  of  the  thing, 
to  the  music  of  the  “  Dixie’s  Land  Polka,”  the  most 
popular  melody  which  the  Bedford  band  had  on  its 
list.  The  doctor  saw  also  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  and 
while  he  was  looking  on,  Mrs.  Lcscar  and  Frank 
left  the  group  and  moved  a  little  farther  up  the 
field.  Carl  had  not  troubled  Mrs.  Lescar  much  of 
late;  he  had  rather  held  aloof  from  any  meeting 
with  her.  Through  her  the  stab  had  come;  and 
however  little  she  had  been  to  blame,  the  sight  of 
her  was  not  pleasant  to  his  eyes.  But  now  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  September  was  nearly  over,  and 
the  Dykcham  &mily  would  probably  be  coming 


back  soon.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  of  course,  but 
still  he  thought  he  should  like  to  know ;  so  he  went 
into  the  field  and  joined  the  two  as  they  stood  near 
the  impromptu  orchestra. 

“  They  all  seem  very  happy,  don’t  they  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Lescar.  “  I  have  Ix'en  helping  to  supply  these 
people  with  tea.  Dr.  Seeker.  I  wonder  what  you, 
as  a  medical  man,  would  have  thought  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  fluid  and  of  ponderous  plum-cake  which 
a  single  individual  can  make  away  with.” 

“  Poor  things  I  ”  said  the  doctor.  “  They  don’t 
get  it  very  often,  some  of  them.” 

“  No  ?  A  verj'  good  thing  for  them,  too,  I  should 
say.” 

The  doctor  refrained  from  asking  any  question. 
He  was  certain  that  , Ioanna  knew  what  he  had 
joined  her  for,  and  he  would  not  give  her  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  seeing  his  impatience. 

“  I  suppose  you  won’t  stay  here  long,”  he  said. 
“  Tlie  days  begin  to  close  in  early.” 

“  No,  we  shall  be  going  directly.  You  never 
come  to  Dykeham  now.  Dr.  Seeker.  Too  busy,  I 
suppose  ?  I  heard  ttom  Ladv  Crevillon  this  morn¬ 
ing.  They  are  —  Frank,  t'rank,  how  very  rude  1 
I^et  me  beg  —  ” 

‘*  Never  mind  him,”  interrupted  the  doctor. 
“  Frank  and  I  are  old  friends.  Tliey  are  coming 
home,  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  No.  Going  down  the  Rhine.  Probably  thence 
to  Rome,  but  the  route  seems  uncertain.” 

'The  doctor  would  have  liked  to  go  away  then ; 
but  he  felt  Joanna’s  eye  upon  him,  calmly  curious, 
as  though  she  wondered,  just  as  a  matter  of  curios¬ 
ity,  how  this  news  affected  him. 

“  I  hope  —  that  they  are  all  well,”  said  Carl. 

“  Quite  well,  I  believe,  thank  you.  Lady  Cre¬ 
villon  says  my  cousin  is  anticipating  the  journey 
with  great  delight.  But  that  is  natural ;  she  has 
never  been  able  to  travel  much  before.  I  believe 
Lord  Frederic  Page  and  his  sister  are  about  to 
take  a  similar  tour.” 

In  all  this  Carl  felt,  with  a  sting  of  exasperated 
rebellion,  that  there  was  cruelty,  —  cold  and  tran¬ 
quil  cruelty.  He  could  forgive  her  for  plaj^ing 
with  him  a  little  at  first.  People  do  that  sometimes 
,  to  increase  their  own  importance  as  the  holders  of 
valuable  information ;  but  she  need  not  have  told 
him  about  Amy’s  delight.  Why  did  she  do  it? 
Was  it  experimental,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
using  her  power  to  torment  ? 

He  said  something  about  its  getting  late,  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  her,  eschewing  the  customary  hand¬ 
shake.  Joanna’s  hand  was  cold,  like  herself.  He 
could  feel  it  through  her  glove ;  passionless,  limp, 
incapable  of  giring  a  strong,  healthy  grasp. 

He  was  not  to  get  away  thus,  however.  He  had 
forgotten  Master  Frank’s  efforts  to  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  young  gentleman  was  at  his  elbow 
before  he  got  to  the  gate  of  the  field. 

“  I  say,  why  would  n’t  you  listen  to  me  just  now  ? 
Can  you  row,  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Row !  ”  repeated  Carl,  helplessly.  “  Row 
what  ?  ” 

“  A  boat,  to  be  sure.  I ’m  going  to  have  one. 
Pecket,  the  basket-maker,  has  got  one,  and  it  only 
wants  painting  up.  It ’s  to  be  painted  green,  and 
it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money ;  but  it ’s  to  be  a  regular 
little  clipper.  I  shall  keep  it  under  the  willows  in 
Davis’s  Hole ;  but  mind,  you  are  not  to  tell.” 

To  the  doctor’s  mind,  distracted  with  other 
thoughts,  the  boy’s  speech  was  very  hazy ;  but  he 
heard  something  about  a  boat,  and  Davis’s  Hole, 
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and  tried  to  subdue  his  own  impatience,  and  hu¬ 
mor  the  lad’s  enthusiasm  for  the  new  toy,  as  he  gen¬ 
erally  did. 

“  It 's  to  be  a  yacht  complete,  eh  ?  Sails  and 
rigging,  of  course,  and  a  crew  from  Lilliput.  Well, 

I  ’ll  come  and  see  you  sail  it  some  day ;  but  mind, 
Frank,  don’t  you  go  too  near  Davis’s  Hole.  Re¬ 
member  what  it  was  named  from.  Keep  to  the 
ponds  in  the  park.” 

The  doctor  did  not  see  the  look  of  amazement 
and  contempt  with  which  Frank  received  his  ad¬ 
vice,  nor  hear  the  tone  in  which  the  boy  repeated 
to  hiinseltl  “  See  me  sail  it  1  Keep  to  tbe  ponds  in 
the  nark,  indeed  1  ”  lie  was  too  much  occupied  to 
think  anything  more  just  then  of  Frank  or  his 
amnsi^ments.  “  Amy  was  anticipating  her  journey 
with  much  delight  ” ;  and  Lord  Frederic  would  be 
with  her. 

Well,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  himself  had  done 
right ;  nay,  it  was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Lescar 
had  been  actuated  by  a  kindly  motive  in  telling  him 
all  this,  and  he  had  wronged  her.  She  might  have 
wished  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Yes,  of  course  he  had  doue  right ;  and 
now  it  was  all  over,  and  he  could  never  hope  to 
si-e  Amv  again,  unless,  indeed,  ho  saw  her  as  the 
wife  of  Lord  Frederic  Page.  He  hojied  he  never 
might  do  that.  He  said  words  which  were  not  gen¬ 
tle  at  all  respecting  Lord  Frederic,  in  which  he  was 
unjust,  since  Lord  Frederic  had  never  injured  him 
knowingly  in  any  way ;  but  jieojile  in  the  doctor’s 
present  circumstances  are  not  always  just.  He 
looked  up  at  the  blank  windows  of  his  house  with  a 
dull  impatience.  If  there  had  only  been  some  stii^ 
ring  time  before  him,  some  great  rush  of  work  or 
excitement!  But  to  go  on  in  the  same  mill-horse 
round  of  visits ;  to  bear  patiently  with  the  garrulous 
list  of  new  diseases,  or  new  symptoms  of  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac  up  at  Redford  Grange,  who  expected  to 
see  him  daily,  and  to  have  a  daily  change  of  treat¬ 
ment;  to  listen  to  and  answer  the  well-known 
phrases  of  his  richer  patients;  and  then  the  nevei> 
failing,  “  Ah,  thin,  doctor,  sure  it ’s  the  drink  ’tices 
him ;  if  it  was  n’t  for  that  he ’d  be  as  good  to  us  as 
gold,”  of  the  Irish  quarter.  And  all  this  with  the 
consciousness  sore  about  his  heart  that  the  one  star 
which  hiid  filled  his  path  with  tender  light  was  gone 
from  the  sky,  to  shine  no  more  for  liim  forever. 


CHAPTER  vr. 

DROWNED  IN  THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

Dr.  Seeker  was  walking  down  the  drive  from 
Dykeliam,  and  the  purple  shadows  of  an  October 
sunset  fell  across  the  road  before  him,  hut  he  never 
noticed  them.  He  was  thinking  about  the  sentence 
with  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  greeted  him,  herself 
unmoved,  yet  uttering  the  words  with  a  certain 
rhythm  of  the  solemn  dignity  which  always  hangs 
about  such  tidings. 

“  A  very  shocking  thing  has  happened,  Dr.  Seek¬ 
er.  Lord  Frederic  Page  is  dead  ;  drowned  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples.” 

Whatever  more  she  had  said,  or  he  had  answered, 
the  doctor  scarcely  knew.  He  was  only  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  spoke 
so  quietly  of  an  event  which  filled  him  at  once  with 
a  strange  terror.  lie  could  not  get  rid  of  the  words ; 
they  came  back  like  an  echo  from  the  dumb  lips  of 
ictures  on  the  walls ;  they  repeated  themselves  to 
is  footsteps  when  he  walked  away  from  the  house ; 


they  sounded  in  the  cawing  of  homeward-wheeling 
rooks  above  him, — “Drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  1  ” 

He  might  have  heard,  if  he  would,  a  boy’s  voice 
calling  to  him ;  or  he  might  have  seen  a  dark  boy¬ 
ish  figure  running  in  the  direction  of  the  lodge  to 
meet  him  there.  But  the  doctor  saw  nothing  but 
the  sunlight  flashing  along  a  blue  bay,  and  the  rip¬ 
ple  of  cool  waters  that  lapped  the  shore,  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  it  of  the  prey  borne  from  its  bosom  too  late, 
lie  was  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  cut 
oflF  suddenly,  without  a  shadow  of  warning  out  of  the 
very  midst  of  all  the  sunny  joys  that  cluster  round 
a  smooth  young  life  and  make  it  dear.  No  spark 
of  hope  rose  on  the  sadness  of  the  doctor’s  picture. 
If  such  a  sparkle  had  risen  he  would  have  hated 
himself,  and  fought  it  back,  but  none  such  did  rise. 
The  thing  was  too  sudden,  too  terrible.  Individual 
hopes  and  possibilities  were  swallowed  in  the  aw¬ 
fulness  of  ^s  one  stroke  which  had  cut  down  a 
man  in  his  prime  from  oflf  the  golden  earth.  Of  all 
the  merry  party  that  were  with  the  drowned  man  — 
young  and  hearty  like  himself —  not  one  had  per¬ 
ished.  All  were  picked  up  and  brought  to  conscious¬ 
ness  again  save  this  one.  For  him  there  was  no 
more  any  throb  to  come  into  the  still  heart ;  no 
more  any  word  of  love  or  joy  or  pain  to  issue  from 
the  silent  lips.  And  there  was  a  widowed  mother 
to  mourn  for  him,  and  brothers  older  and  younger 
than  himself,  and  a  sister.  But  it  was  of  none  of 
these  that  Carl  Seeker  thought  when  his  imagina¬ 
tion  travelled  from  this  individual  unit  of  the  human 
mass  fighting  vainly  with  the  waters  of  death  to 
those  left  behind. 

It  was  of  Amy  that  he  thought,  —  Amy,  whom  he 
had  taught  himself  to  associate  constantly  with  the 
dead  man.  It  was  for  her  that  his  he^  ached ; 
for  her  he  was  sorry,  —  sorry  with  an  intensity  of 
pity  which  had  nothing  in  it,  as  he  fancied,  of  the 
old  love.  In  the  presence  of  death  that  must  be 
still  and  dead  too.  Another  love  had  lived  for  her; 
h.-wl  been  to  her  perhaps  what  she  once  was  to  him. 
The  doctor’s  heart  was  very  sad  for  her ;  it  went 
out  to  her  with  that  puzzled,  painful  incertitude 
which  loftgs  to  comfort,  but  can  find  no  way.  He 
could  not  comfort  her ;  no  one  living  could.  Into 
the  space,  brief,  but  to  him  a  measureless  gulf, 
which  separated  them  had  been  crowded  for  her,  as 
for  himself,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  life.  Where 
was  she  now  ?  W  hose  lips  would  comfort  her  for 
those  which  never  were  to  speak  to  her  again  ? 

Time,  or  rather  thought,  which  acknowledges  no 
time  nor  space,  had  fled  very  fast  with  him  since  he 
heard  those  tidings.  A  shadowy  notion  came  to 
him  of  having  heard  them  before,  long  ago,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  them,  or  of  having  dreamed  them.  Was 
there  anything  of  the  dreamer  about  him  now,  and 
should  he  wake  up  presently  to  find  it  all  false  ? 

He  struck  his  cane  upon  the  gravel  sharply,  and 
walked  on.  Outside  the  lodge-gate  the  figure  which 
had  been  running  to  meet  him  stood,  flinging  stones 
in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

’file  doi'tor  looked  at  Frank  Crevillon  doubtfully, 
as  though  he,  too,  might  have  sprung  from  the  misty 
land  of  brain-created  ghost,  and  was  hardly  to  be 
sfioken  to ;  but  Frank  jerked  away  his  last  pebble, 
and  turned  round. 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you,  doctor.  Nobody  will  tell 
unless  it  is  you,  and  I  wanted  to  remind  you  that 
you  must  n’t.  I  mean  about  my  boat.  You  see 
they  are  coming  home,  and  they  would  be  worse 
now  than  ever,  because  —  ” 
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Of  the  whole  sentence  Dr.  Seeker  sci7.ed  only  that 
one  salient  point,  that  one  brief  phrase  which  sent 
the  rest  into  the  background  of  total  obscurity. 
Mrs.  Lescar  had  told  him  nothing  of  that,  and  he 
had  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder,  and  cut 
short  his  speech  with  an  abrupt  sharpness  fur  which 
Frank  was  not  prepared.” 

“  Coming  home  I  ”  repeated  Carl.  “  Never  mind 
your  ]>lay tilings  now ;  who  are  coming  ?  ” 

“Papa  and  mamma,  to  be  sure,  and  Amy  and 
then  —  ” 

“  O  Frank !  ”  ejaculated  the  doctor,  in  a  strange 
hoarse  voice,  “  be  a  good  boy  to  her  —  to  them. 
Be  veryjjentle  and  good  to  them.  Remember  they 
have  had  a  terrible  shock.” 

And  Carl  walked  away  rapidly,  leaving  the  boy 
to  stand  in  the  road  and  stare  after  him  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  helpless  bewilderment. 

“  Who  has  had  a  terrible  shock  ?  ”  he  grumbled. 
“  What  shock  ?  What  makes  him,  of  all  people,  so 
cranky  with  a  fellow  ?  I  wonder  does  he  take  my 
boat  for  a  plaything,  really  ?  Well,  I  don’t  think 
he  ’ll  blab ;  he ’s  not  the  sort.” 


CnAPTEK  VII. 

IX  THE  PLEASANT  DYKE. 

A  November  day,  but  still  sunnv  and  genial.  Dr. 
Seeker  passed  up  tlie  side  of  the  iyke  towards  the 
Red  Ford,  from  whence,  in  this  autumn  barrenness 
of  foliage,  Dykeham  would  be  plainly  visible.  lie 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  ask  himself  why  that 
path  was  chosen.  She  was  at  home  again ;  but  then 
she  was  nothing  to  him,  so  it  could  not  be  that.  The 
old  places  might  know  her  again,  but  he  never  saw 
her.  She  was  ill.  From  day  to  day  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  Dr.  Guise  turn  in  at  the  drive  gate,  and 
knew  that  the  old  man  was  going  to  see  Amy.  Was 
it  grief,  he  wondered,  or  the  sudden  shock,  or  had 
she  in  reality  overtasked  herself,  as  he  once  feared 
she  would  do  ? 

There  was  no  knowing  this ;  no  knowing  what 
Dr.  Guise  thought  in  the  impenetralia  of  his  own 
mind,  about  the  case  over  which  he  shook  his  head 
and  mumbled  predications  which  might  mean 
something  or  notning.  Carl  did  not  care  to  make 
too  many  inquiries  of  Dr.  Guise.  The  old  man 
and  the  young  one  were  not  antagonistic ;  but  they 
differed,  as  youth  and  age  will.  Especially  in  this 
case  Carl’s  lips  were  sealed.  He  wondered,  as  he 
walked  on,  switching  the  bushes  with  his  stick,  what 
sort  of  treatment  Dr.  Guise  affected,  and  whether 
it  was  of  an}'  use.  He  did  not  wish  that  he  himself 
had  been  called  in.  The  thing  would  have  been 
too  painful,  too  impossible.  Not  that  he  could  not 
be  perfectly  calm  aoout  Amy,  thinking  of  her  sorrow 
witn  a  brother’s  pity ;  but  then  he  did  not  want  to 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  her.  In  that. 
Sir  Francis  liad  been  wise.  But  he  could  not  hel]) 
speculating  about  her.  W’ould  she  wear  mourning  ? 
The  doctor  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such  a  course, 
but  somehow  he  thought  she  would  wear  it.  There 
went  the  carriage,  with  those  black  horses  which 
were  the  special  pets  of  Dr.  Guise,  up  under  the 
beeches  amongst  which  he  had  watched  the  lights 
of  other  carriages  gleaming  fitfully  on  a  March 
night  which  he  remembered.  Would  it  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  turned  back  tliat  night  ? 
if  be  had  written  to  Sir  Francis  and  got,  as  he 
probably  would  have  done  then,  while  the  baronet 


was  unprepared,  a  decisive  answer  ?  Better  if  he 
had  acquiesced  in  that  answer,  and  seen  Amy  no 
more  V  He  thought  not ;  and  the  question  was 
idle.  He  had  gone  on  ;  he  had  seen  Amy ;  he  had 
had  at  least  a  share  of  life’s  sweetest  moments ;  and  to 
lose  the  memory  of  them  would  be  to  make  the  past 
a  blank  as  well  as  the  futm-e.  And  it  was  all  over, 
now,  —  all  over  now  and  forever ;  and  he  could  see, 
he  thought,  that  it  was  better  it  should  be  so. 

In  a  moment  of  time,  quicker  than  any  pen  could 
write  the  words,  or  any  tongue  speak  them  the  full 
consciousness  and  details  of  a  sudden  terrible  emer¬ 
gency  came  u[)on  the  doctor  as  he  jiasscd  from  be¬ 
hind  the  shadow  of  a  giant  thorn  into  view  of  the 
river  again.  A  single  sharp  cry,  a  sullen  splash 
in  the  water,  laid  before  him  in  a  moment  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  he  knew  that  Frank  Crevillon’s  boat  was 
indeed  no  plaything,  but  a  light  and  well-built  craft 
which  danced  a  dance  of  mocking  triumph  on  the 
water,  and  dijiped  her  prow  into  the  mimic  waves, 
as  though  in  light  laughU'r  at  the  would-be  mas¬ 
ter  she  had  flung  overlioard. 

“  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  I  ”  came  like  a 
flash  of  light  across  the  doctor’s  eyes  in  that  moment. 
Was  it  to  be  the  same  tale  over  again?  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  save  the  drowning.  It  may  read  easy 
in  books,  or  to  the  unjiractised  heroes  who  never 
tried  to  swim.  But  the  swimmer  knows  how  hard 
a  thing  it  is :  knows,  as  he  takes  his  spring,  that 
the  chance  in  his  favor  is  only  the  horsehair  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  sword.  And  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  swim¬ 
mer  ;  and  life  is  dear  to  us  all.  Here,  before  him¬ 
self,  lay  that  sudden  death  which  had  seemed  to 
him  so  terrible ;  a  sudden,  swift  whirl  into  eternity, 
with  no  space  for  summing  up  his  own  shoit-comings 
and  seeking  mercy ;  no  time  to  do  better,  or  try  to 
do  Ixdter.  And  in  that  second  which  sufliced  for 
him  to  throw  off  bis  coat,  a  thousand  thoughts  danced 
through  his  brain,  of  life  and  death,  of  hope  and  de- 
spaii' ;  of  Amy.  W  ould  she  know,  if  he  died,  how  he 
(lied  ?  W ould  she  know  that  these,  his  last  thoughts, 
were  full  of  her?  Would  she  know  how  suddenly 
the  old  tenderness  came  rushing  in  upon  him  in  a 
great  flcKxl ;  and  he  read  in  that  moment  that  he  had 
not  given  her  up.  —  that  she  was  his  one  love  still, 
now  as  ever,  and  forever  ? 

A  confusion  of  interlacing  branches  overhead, 
the  light  motion  of  the  little  boat  on  the  ripples,  and 
then  the  waters  of  the  Dyke  surging  into  his  own 
ears,  Frank’s  coat  within  his  grasp,  and  a  brief 
hard  battle  for  life  1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“ARE  YOU  SORRY?” 

No  spray  moved  in  the  rugged  black  branches 
outside ;  no  robin  perehed  amongst  them  to  sing  his 
g(XKl-night  song,  and  bid  her  cheer  up  this  dull  No¬ 
vember  night.  It  was  growing  dusk.  A  servant 
came  in  to  draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  candles 
in  the  big  centre  chandelier.  Amy  turned  from  the 
window  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  A  strange  pre¬ 
sentiment  oppressed  her  of  something  unusual  going 
on  in  the  house.  There  had  been  a  sudden  confu¬ 
sion,  a  hasty  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and 
voices  raised  above  their  wonted  pitch ;  but  she  had 
been  ill,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  drawing-room, 
whence  she  did  not  dare  to  issue  that  she  might  see 
for  herself  what  was  wrong  —  if,  indeed,  anything 
were  wrong.  She  looked  at  the  servant’s  face,  with 
the  idea  of  asking  some  question ;  but  the  face  was 
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dull  and  expresnonless,  only  absorbed  in  the  light¬ 
ing  of  those  caudles,  so  she  gave  it  up. 

When  she  was  alone  again,  she  looked  into  the 
fire  and  thought.  She  hsid  been  thinking  all  day  ; 
not  because  her  thoughts  were  pleasant  to  her,  but 
because  they  would  not  let  her  alone.  Was  she 
getting  well  ?  She  hardly  knew.  She  was  not  very 
sure  that  she  wanted  to  get  well.  Nobody  cared 
whether  she  did  or  not.  Of  course  it  was  very 
wrong,  and  morbid,  and  foolish  to  think  such 
thoughts,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  help  think¬ 
ing  them.  When  Dr.  Guise  looked  at  her  through 
his  spectacles,  and  pronounced  that  his  prescriptions 
had  done  her  goo<t,  she  laughed,  but  the  kind  old 
doctor  did  not  know  why.  He  would  say,  “  That 's 
right :  laugh  as  much  as  you  like ;  it 's  better  than 
physic.” 

But  the  fact  was,  that  when  Joanna  as  regularly 
as  a  certain  hour  came  round,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
nectar  for  Amy,  and  brought  it  to  her,  Amy  would 
look  at  it  and  through  it,  as  a  connoisseur  does  at 
wine,  and  then  she  would  wait  until  Joanna’s  back 
was  turned,  and  wickedly  throw  it  away.  No,  Dr. 
Guise  never  did  her  any  good  before,  and  she 
would  not  take  his  messes  now.  If  Sir  Francis  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  coming  to  see  her,  why  of  course  he 
must  come.  She  could  not  help  that.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Guise  was  right  enough  when  he  pronounced  her 
malady  nothing  but  nervous  depression,  and  recom¬ 
mended  change  and  individual  exertion.  Well,  she 
had  had  change  enough ;  Dykcham  was  a  change 
now,  and  she  [weferred  to  remain  there.  As  for 
exertion,  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
worth  exerting  herself  about. 

While  she  sat  by  the  fire,  wondering  what  she 
could  find  to  do  besides  read  and  think,  Joanna 
came  in.  Amy  just  glanced  at  her,  and  thought 
there  was  something  unusual  about  her  face,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lescar  said,  “  Dr.  Seeker  is  here.” 

She  was  sorry  for  having  said  it  when  she  saw  Amy 
suddenly  put  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  as  she  had  a 
habit  of  tloing  if  anything  startled  her.  But  Mrs. 
Lescar  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend  this  extreme 
facility  for  lieing  startled. 

“  Frank  fell  into  the  Dyke,  and  Dr.  Seeker  saw 
him,  and  jumped  in  after  him.  Frank  will  be  all 
right,  the  doctor  says ;  but  they  have  put  him  into 
bed,  and  Lady  Crevillon  fancies  he  is  feverish,  so 
the  doctor  has  promised  to  stay  here  the  night.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know.” 

In  all  this  <mietness  and  matter-of-fact  of  Joan¬ 
na’s,  Amy  could  not  know  that  for  once  in  her  life 
the  placid  woman  was  stirred  with  an  unwonted 
feeling  of  emotion.  If  there  was  any  one  she  cared 
for  very  much  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  She 
saw  in  him  the  future  Sir  Francis,  the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  maintainor  of  its  good  name  and 
standing ;  he  was  of  consequence  in  her  eyes,  over 
and  above  which,  she  had  a  personal  liking  for 
him.  Dr.  Seeker  had  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
Frank’s.  As  the  baronet  had  said,  it  was  a  very 
plucky  thing  to  do ;  and  as  Joanna  decided,  it  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Some  dim 
idea  of  justice  or  atonement,  or  rew-ard,  sbe  hardly 
knew  which,  occurred  to  Joanna  as  she  stood  by- 
Frank’s  bed,  looking  at  the  lad’s  white  face,  and  at 
his  small  fingers  curling  tight  round  the  doctor’s 
hand.  She  thought  of  the  letter  which  she  had 
shown  to  Dr.  Seeker  that  sultry  August  day.  It 
was  no  harm  to  show  it;  Joanna  stuck  to  that; 
but  still  she  thought  she  would  tell  Amy  about  it, 
and  then  it  would  be  oft’  her  mind. 


“  Amy,”  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  “  there  was  never  any¬ 
thing  between  you  and  poor  Freddy  Page,  was 
there  ?  ” 

Amy  looked  up  from  the  fire  with  a  spark  of 
sudden,  angry  light  in  her  eye. 

“  How  dare  you  ask  me,  Joanna? ” 

“  I  was  n’t  quite  sure.  He  only  bored  you  a 
little,  then.  And  Lady  Crevillon  did  her  best  to 
inerease  the  boredom  ?  ” 

Amy  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  if,  indeed,  that 
could  be  called  assent  which  was  utter  indifference, 
absence  of  mind,  or  intolerance  of  tbe  subject. 

“  Well,  Lady  Crevillon  hinted  that  there  was 
something  between  you.  She  even  said  plainly  that 
you  liked  him,  and  were  unhappy  because  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  promise  which  you  fancied  you  ought  to  keep.” 

“  Well,  Joanna  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Amy,  it  was  n’t  probable  that  I  should  dis¬ 
believe  Lady  Crevillon,  —  why  should  1  ?  Indeed, 

I  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  like  Lord  Frederic,  and  so  I  still 
think  it  would  have  been.  Dr.  Seeker  came  here 
to  inquire  after  you,  and  I  gave  him  the  letter.  He 
is  a  straightforward,  honorable  man,  for  a  plain 
country  doctor.  He  asked  if  I  thought  he  ought  to 
release  you,  and  I  said  yes.” 

“  You  might  have  killed  me,”  was  all  Amy  said. 
And  she  said  it  so  quietl  v  and  low  that  Joanna  had  to 
consider  a  little  l)etore  she  (juite  knew  what  it  meant. 

“  I  think  Dr.  Seeker  felt  it  a  good  deal.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
which  is  a  restlessness  that  always  makes  me  angry. 
But  it  was  n’t  my  fault,  you  know.  1  acted  for  the 
best.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  now,  Joan¬ 
na?” 

“  All  ?  Really,  I  don’t  know  of  anything  else. 
1  suppose  so.” 

“  Then,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I  wish  you  would  go 
away.” 

Joanna  stared  a  little,  but  complied.  It  was 
very  odd.  She  had  been  married  herself,  and  had 
liked  Mr.  Lescar  very  well  indeed,  but  then  he 
was  in  every  respect  a  fit  person  for  her  to  like. 
That  Amy  should  have  obstinately  preferred  Carl 
Seeker  to  Lord  Frederic  Page  was  a  thing  she 
really  could  not  understand.  But  it  seemed  that 
she  had  so  preferred  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  or  no  real  consequence  to  Joanna,  but  she 
thought  that,  so  far  as  she  had  been  concerned  in 
separating  them,  she  would  undo  her  work,  and  the 
rest  was  in  their  own  hands. 

“  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  they  were  to  make  it  up 
again,”  thought  Joanna.  “  Papa  would  refuse  the 
doctor  nothing  now,  that ’s  certain.” 

She  went  up  stairs  again,  and,  sitting  down,  un¬ 
curled  Frank’s  fingers  Irom  the  doctor’s  hand,  and 
actually  kissed  them  as  the  boy  slept.  Dr.  Seeker 
saw  her  do  this.  A  thought,  that  she  had  never 
looked  so  womanly  to  him  belbre,  came  into  his 
mind ;  and  with  it  somctliing  else,  —  a  strange, 
dawning  hope,  a  sudden,  wild  light  across  the  gray 
sky  of  his  life.  He  could  not  tell  why  it  came,  or 
whence,  but  there  it  was,  associated  in  some  strange 
way  with  the  unusual  tenderness  of  Joanna’s  man¬ 
ner.  She  hatl  kissed  Frank’s  hand,  but  she  was 
looking  at  him,  Carl  Seeker,  and  it  was  some  emo¬ 
tion  or  thought  connected  with  him  which  had 
written  itself  in  the  softened  lines  of  her  face. 

“  We  shall  never  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough 
to  you,”  Ladv  Crevillon  had  said  to  him,  wringing 
his  hand.  With  some  such  words  also  the  baronet 
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had  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  this  strange  wo¬ 
man  only  sat  down  and  kissed  Frank’s  fingers, 
with  that  unaccountable  softening  of  manner  to¬ 
wards  himself. 

“  Mrs.  Lescar,”  said  Carl,  “  you  have  something 
to  say  to  me.  If  so,  if  it  is  anything  about  —  I 
suppose  I  am  right  in  my  head  —  whatever  it  may 
be,  say  it,  for  Cod’s  sake,  and  don’t  torture  me.” 

“I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,”  responded 
Joanna;  “only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
Amy.  She  is  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  all  a 
mistake  of  Lady  Crevillon’s  about  poor  Freddy 
Page.” 

The  doctor  heard  the  words,  looking  straight 
down  into  Joanna’s  face.  Then  he  turned  away 
from  it ;  there  was  no  longer  any  softness  in  it  fur 
him.  He  went  out  of  the  room  into  the  lobby,  and 
leaned  against  the  baluster,  trying  to  think.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  ho  had  been  dwelling  on  Amy’s 
sorrow  with  a  pity  which  he  had  called  a  brother’s 

e'.  Now,  in  a  moment,  all  was  changed.  She 
had  no  great  sorrow;  had  never  cared  for 
Lord  Frederic ;  had  never,  perhaps,  forgotten,  — 
what  did  .«he  think  of  him  ?  How  could  he  possibly 
justify  that  act  which  seemed  now  so  rash  ? 

But  Amy,  sitting  on  by  the  fire,  and  looking  into 
it,  was  no  longer  conscious  of  anger  against  Joanna, 
Lady  Crevillon,  or,  indeed,  any  one.  One  human 
being  had  shut  them  all  out ;  one  wavering,  doubt¬ 
ful  man,  walking  up  and  down,  fighting  with  his 
heart,  and  giving  her  up.  She  knew  how  he 
would  look  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Was  if  this  room?  Did  he  go  home  at  once  and 
write  his  letter  ? 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  scene  at  the  river 
side,  of  men  bearing  a  body,  which  was  Frank’s, 
helpless  and  senseless,  giving  no  sign  by  which 
they  might  know  if  he  lived.  Su{)pose  there  had 
been  two  instead  of  one.  Suppose  — 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  saw  Carl  coming  into 
the  room  ;  saw  him  come  and  btmd  down  with  one 
knee  on  the  rug  beside  her ;  heard  him  say,  “  Amy, 
forgive  ” ;  and  then  she  turned  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  her  face  against  his  cheek.  He 
was  come  back ;  he  had  never  meant  it.  The 
thing  had  been  as  hard  for  him  as  it  was  for  her ; 
and  now  it  was  all  over. 

“  O  Carl,  are  you  sorry  ?  How  could  you  write 
it  ?  How  could  you  think  it  ?  As  if  anything  in 
that  big,  noisy  world  out  there  could  make  you  less 
to  me  !  Never  doubt  me  again,  Carl.” 

“  My  darling  —  never  1  ” 


M.  TURGUENIEF’S  “  LIZA.” 

Thk  literature  which  aims  at  the  delineation 
of  real  life  is  of  all  orders,  ranging  from  the  very 
frontier  of  the  higher  poetry  to  the  very  frontier  of 
matter-of-fact  chronicle  and  annals.  Between 
Goldsmith’s  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  and  Defoe’s 
“  Colonel  Jack  ”  there  is  a  wider  difference  of  kind 
than  between  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Village  ”  and 
his  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  though  one  of  these  last 
is  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose.  Between  Miss 
Austen’s  “  Emma  ”  and  most  of  George  Eliot’s 
“  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,”  there  is  a  wider  differ¬ 
ence  of  kind  than  between  Tennyson’s  “  Dora  ”  and 
some  of  those  exquisite  prose  idyls  of  George  Eliot. 
And  again,  Cioethe’s  “  Herrmann  and  Dorothea  ” 
approaches  more  closely  in  kind  this  beautiful  story 
oi  M.  TurguenieCs  than  does  almost  any  novel  we 
could  name,  unless  it  might  be  —  and  that  would 


only  approach  it  at  a  distance  —  the  exquisite  lit¬ 
tle  pseudonymous  tale  called  “  A  Lost  Love  ” 
by  Ashford  Owen,  which  delighted  the  world  and 
was  forgotten  some  fifteen  years  ago.  “  Liza,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  llussian  author  of  great  genius,  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Ralston  into  English  so  piue  and 
classical  thi.t,  unlike  almost  all  translations,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  it  for  its  style  alone,  is  a  story 
which,  without  rising  quite  into  the  elevated  tone 
of  poetry,  keeps  often  so  close  to  its  boundary  that 
we  nardfy  know  whether  we  admire  it  most  for  the 
hquid  atmosphere  of  what  we  may  call  its  skv  and 
cloud,  —  its  treatment  of  human  hope  and.  faith  and 
destiny,  —  lud  the  transparent  sweetness  of  its 
pathos,  or  for  the  shaiq),  firm  outlines  of  its  delin¬ 
eations  of  character,  and  the  new  world  of  himian 
life  and  action  which  it  opens  before  us.  “Liza”  is 
not  only  a  Russian  story,  but  its  scenerj'  and  con¬ 
ceptions  are  Russian  to  the  core,  and  therefore  in¬ 
troduce  the  English  reader  to  a  j)erfectly  novel 
world ;  and  yet  the  art.  of  the  author  is  of  so  high 
a  Itind,  his  imagination  pierces  so  completely 
tlirough  the  Russian  circumstance  to  the  spiritual 
qualities  which  are  mutually  intelligible  to  each 
other  all  the  world  over,  that  no  one  will  find  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
every  page,  or  will  fail  to  find  his  imagination  en¬ 
riched  by  some  of  the  most  living  groups  and  the 
most  noble  individual  characters  wliich  have  been 
painted  for  us  since  “  Romola  ”  was  written. 

No  doubt  the  texture  of  the  storj'  is  slight.  M. 
Turguenief  works  with  few  and  rapid  touches,  and 
elalwrates  but  little.  His  imagination,  ]>erhaps 
because  it  is  full  of  poetical  depth  and  lucidity, 
does  not  love  to  assimilate  a  great  mass  of  material, 
but  seems  to  give  us  the  essence  of  his  conceptions 
in  delicate  but  decisive  strokes.  These  two  little 
volumes,  minute  as  they  are,  contain  many  chapters 
of  explanatory  matter  which  are  not  strictly  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  story,  but  of  the  nature  of  glosses  on  the 
text,  including  excursions  of  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion  into  the  antecedents  of  characters  which  were 
already  living  before  our  eyes.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  rapid  Ranees  back  of  "the  author  at  the  for¬ 
mative  influences  which  he  supposes  necessary  to 
have  made  the  leading  characters  what  he  has 
painted  them,  and  which,  interesting  as  they  are, 
are  rather  of  the  nature  of  imaginative  criticisms 
by  the  author  on  his  own  text,  than  essential  to  the 
movement  of  his  plot  and  the  expression  of  his 
actors,  the  little  tale  brings  before  us,  as  if  we  had 
known  them  all  our  lives,  no  less  than  seven  figures 
all  of  the  most  living  order,  and  four  of  these  seven, 
at  least,  Liza  herself,  Liza’s  great-aunt,  Marfe 
Timofeevna,  Lcmm,  the  old  German  physician, 
and  Varvara  Pavlovna,  Lavrelsky’s  unfaithftil  wife, 
characters  any  one  of  which  would  give  life  and 
substance  to  an  ordinary  novel.  We  cannot  be  as 
sure  that  the  two  Russian  pedants,  Lavretsky,  the 
true  man  embarrassed  by  his  unnatural  education, 
and  Fanshine,  the  hollow  official  man,  mre  quite  of 
the  same  calibre,  because  the  truth  of  these  por¬ 
traits  depends  much  upon  circumstantial  details,  of 
the  nicety  and  fulness  of  which  we  are  no  compe¬ 
tent  judges,  nor,  indeed,  judges  at  all ;  and  the 
weak,  trivial,  vain,  and  sentimental  Marin  Dmitri¬ 
evna,  though  admirably  drawn,  is  hardly  a  figure 
of  the  first  rank.  But  the  four  characters  we  have 
mentioned  are  sketched  with  the  power  of  a  true 
poet,  and  are  so  independent  of  the  mere  local 
drawing  and  color  through  the  medium  of  which, 
of  course,  they  are  deUneated,  that  any  one  who 
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knows  human  nature  at  all  recognizes  tlie  power 
and  truth  of  the  picture  with  a  thrill  of  delight. 

No  doubt  the  central  figure  of  Liza  herself  is  that 
which  gives  its  power  and  pathos  to  the  whole. 
And  when  we  look  back  to  the  few  scenes  in  which 
her  character  is  painted,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ap* 
parently  hasty  lines  and  colors  of  a  portraiture  which 
excites  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness  even  in  the 
reader.  Statuesque,  still,  sincere,  full  of  gentleness 
to  all,  but  always  self-p)osses8ed  till  pity  deepens 
into  love,  dreading  witli  a  sort  of  spiritual  tear  to 
throw  her  heart  absolutely  into  any  human  passion, 
and  full  from  the  first  of  a  shy,  religious  ardor 
which  consumes  her  altogether  when  once  she  loses 
her  oae  hope  of  earthly  joy,  Liza  seems  almost  to 
rrise  and  widen  the  range  of  the  imagination  in  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  womanly  beauty.  It  may  rank 
be.'ide  the  picture  of  Dinah  in  “  Adam  Bede,” 
though  Liza  is  only  a  sketch  and  Dinah  a  full-lengtli 
portrait,  for  trutlitiilness  and  spirituality,  while  in 
the  intensity  of  jioetical  loveliness  it  even  surpasses 
that  wonderful  and  far  more  elaborate  creation' 
Angels  are  rarely  women.  Liza  is  all  woman,  yet 
with  a  dash  of  the  angel  that  only  a  true  poet  could 
have  given  her.  The  ideal  is  rarely  real.  Liza  is 
perfectly  real,  and  yet  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
lyric  love,  half  angel  anil  half  binl, 

And  all  a  arooder  and  a  wild  desire,^’ 

with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  enchanted  our  imag¬ 
inations. 

Perhaps  the  character  which  strikes  us  as  the 
second  in  power  and  originality  to  that  of  Liza  is 
the  crabbed  old  German  musician’s,  Lemm’s,  —  a 
Rembrandt-like  picture  of  stitf  and  soured  old  age 
lighted  up  by  the  belated  flame  of  a  true  artist’s  de¬ 
votion  to  a  rare  pupil’s  purity  and  sweetness.  The 
picture  of  Lemni’s  efforts  after  a  composition  that 
shall  delineate  in  some  shadowy  way  the  nature  of 
Liza,  of  his  nervousness  as,  with  compressed  lips,  he 
opens  out  bis  first  attempt  on  the  piano,  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  owing  to  the  complex,  involved,  and  cranificd 
movement  of  his  thougnt,  and  of  his  despair  at  tJiat 
failure,  and  then  later  of  the  success  with  which  he 
breathes  his  passion  into  a  single  strain  of  trust  aud 
purity  in  the  midnight,  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
we  can  remember  in  fiction.  The  cross,  reserved, 
age-stricken  man,  with  his  profound  sense  of  failure, 
is  a  figure  far  from  ideal,  and  yet  even  when  he  is 
at  his  crabbedcst  the  artist  conveys  that  sense  of 
an  inward  glow,  of  unsuccessful  genius  jarring  all 
his  nature,  which  prepares  us  fur  the  gleam  of  fire 
when  it  comes. 

The  irritable,  sincere,  shrewd  old  aunt  Marfa 
Timofeevna,  witli  her  sharp  humor,  her  keen  eye 
for  afiectations  and  falsehoods  of  all  sorts,  her  dre^ 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  her  profound  tender¬ 
ness  of  nature,  is  a  character  of  slighter  interest,  no 
doubt,  than  either  of  those  wo  have  mentioned,  but 
not  of  less  living  force.  The  contrast  between  her 
somewhat  jerky  energy  of  nature  and  Liza’s  spirit¬ 
ual  stillness  of  soul  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  tends 
to  bring  out  the  higher  art  in  the  painting  of  Liza 
as  mutm  as  to  relieve  it  with  more  commonplace 
materials.  Her  sarcastic  antipathy  to  her  niece’s, 
Maria  Dmitrievna’s,  sentimentalism  is  most  happily 
rendered.  Altogether,  she  brightens  and  vivifies 
the  story  which  might  otherwise  be  in  too  much 
danger  of  a  certain  melancholy  idealism,  —  its  high¬ 
er  characters,  except  her  own,  partaking  of  the 
dreamy  and  contemplative  nature. 

The  character  of  the  unfaithfiil  wife,  Varvara 
Pavlovna,  a  thoroughly  selfish  and  impure  nature 


of  the  velvet  kind,  is  drawn  with  a  power  hardlv 
excelled  even  in  the  picture  of  her  rival  Liza.  At. 
Turguenief  evidently  delights  in  drawing  charac¬ 
ters  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  There  are  three,  at  least,  in  this  little  group, 
one  true  artist,  and  two  with  the  superficial  senA- 
tiveness  of  the  temperament,  though  without  a  trace 
of  any  disinterested  love  of  the  ideal.  Varvara 
Pavlovna’s  soft  audacity,  her  inward  laughter  and 
smted  tears,  the  delight  in  conquest  which  brings 
her  back  to  try  if  she  cannot  reconquer  her  alien¬ 
ated  husband’s  heart,  fur  which  she  does  not  care, 
or,  at  all  events,  extort  a  larger  allowance  from  bis 
generosity,  —  the  verve  and  elasticity  of  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  tlie  role  of  temptress,  even  with  those  whom 
she  only  wishes  to  disturb  and  unsettle,  nut  to  win, 
her  mischievous  sensualism,  the  ecstasy  of  half-bac¬ 
chanalian  rapture  with  which  she  dwells  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  noisy  waltz  of  Strauss,  and  the  utter  coldness 
of  heart  which  does  not  even  permit  her  to  adhere 
consistently  to  tlie  part  she  is  assuming,  are  drawn 
with  a  wealth  of  small  touches  which  is  perfectly 
astonisliing,  when  you  consider  the  few  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  her  at  all. 

We  can  give  no  extract  from  this  wonderful  lit¬ 
tle  stoiy  which  will  at  all  do  justice  to  its  genius, 
but  we  are  sure,  not  only  that  it  cannot  disap¬ 
point  any  one  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  higher  art, 
but  Uiat  it  will  be  one  of  those  few  books  ^o  which 
its  readers  will  return  time  after  time  with  new 
pleasure,  as  they  do  to  books  which  teach  them 
more  of  life  than  life  itself.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation  —  from  the  scholar’s  point  of  view  —  we 
cannot  judge  at  all,  as  the  present  writer  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  Russian.  But  there  are  in  eveiy  page 
phrases  which  have  all  the  force  and  sharpness  of  a 
great  original.  'To  give  an  example  of  what  we 
mean,  when  we  are  told  that  Gedeonovsky  laughed 
“  a  thin  and  cringing  laugh,”  we  feel  sure  that  if 
that  is  not  both  choice  and  faithful  translation,  Mr. 
Ralston  must  have  himself  the  literary  powers  of  a 
keen  observer  aud  a  subtle  painter  of  human  life. 

SURVIVAL  OF  INSTINCTS. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  which  cannot  lie  too 
plainly  repudiated,  that  ail  persons  living  at  the 
same  time  are  contemporaries.  A  very  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  observation  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion. 
Without  speaking  of  anti(|uaries  and  others,  who 
manage  to  erect  dams  in  the  shape  of  bookcases 
and  study  walls  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  arrest¬ 
ing  a  little  backwater  from  the  current  of  time,  we 
need  not  travel  far  to  find  whole  populations  living 
in  remote  ages. 

A  few  hours’  journey  will  take  us  to  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a  day  or  two  further  east 
we  come  upon  regions  where  time  has  stood  still 
since  the  verv'  dawn  of  modern  civilization.  There 
are  remote  islands  where  the  natives  are,  properly 
speaking,  contemporaries  with  the  makers  of  the 
kitchen-middings,  and  living,  for  all  practical  pui> 
poses,  in  the  Bronze  or  Stone  Age.  It  is  more  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  to  note  how,  in  one  and  the 
same  district,  time  runs  at  all  the  diii'erent  paces 
described  by  Rosalind,  with  persons  living  side  by 
side.  In  external  appearance  they  do  not  differ 
considerably ;  but  one  is  really  living  at  the  present 
day,  whilst  another  is  a  specimen  of  the  primeval 
savage,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  coated 
with  a  thin  varnish  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
are  accustomed  to  quote  the  proverb  about  scratch- 
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ing  a  Russian;  but  transformations  quite  as  re¬ 
markable  may  be  made  by  subjecting  an  English¬ 
man  to  the  same  operation.  It  is,  tor  example,  a 
common  remark,  wliich  has  many  very  interesting 
applications,  that  not  a  few  old  heathen  supersti¬ 
tions,  and  ceremonies  founded  upon  them,  are  to  be 
discovered  amongst  our  peasantry  at  the  present 
day.  Various  practices  at  weddings  recall  the  re¬ 
mote  time  when  marriage  consisted  in  the  simple 
and  decisive  process  of  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
force.  There  are  ceremonies  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter  which  in  all  probability  were  originally  observed 
in  honor  of  pagan  deities,  and  have  since  taken  the 
superficial  dress  of  the  established  religions  of  suc¬ 
cessive  epochs.  Few  things  are  more  cimious  than 
the  way  in  which  old  creeds,  supposed  long  ago 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  satisfactorily  forgotten, 
every  now  and  then  crop  up  to  assert  their  con¬ 
tinued  vitality.  On  the  same  principle  W3  know 
that  words  which  were  thought  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  language  still  find  lurking-places  where 
they  survive  until  some  emergency  brings  them 
forwards.  The  use  of  railways  brought  out  two  or 
three  expressive  words  which  had  been  long  hidden 
away  in  such  profound  depths  below  the  onlinar^ 
surface  of  language  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  their  ori¬ 
gin.  Even  amongst  people  who  pass  themselves 
off  very  successfiilly  as  contemporary  mortals  we 
find  th^se  curious  resurrections  of  extinct  supersti¬ 
tions  which  suggest  that  their  believers  are  rather 
the  inhabitants  of  a  past  epoch,  who  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  have  not  heard  of  their  own  death,  than  real 
living  and  moving  motlerns.  The  spirit-rappers, 
for  example,  so  far  from  having  invented  a  brand- 
new  absurdity,  are  really,  as  JVlr.  Tylorhas  recently 
pointed  out,  cases  of  the  survival  of  primitive  modes 
of  thought. 

Tlie  whole  theory  which  e.xplains  the  creaking 
of  a  table  by  the  intervention  of  a  spirit  is  precisely 
the  ancient  method  of  fetichism.  Not  only  is  the 
method  of  reasoning  the  same,  but  the  old  applica¬ 
tions  of  it  survive.  When  the  Davenport  brothers 
untied  knots  by  the  help  of  supernatural  powers, 
they  were  only  repeating  a  performance  which  had 
been  rehearsed  in  Es<|uimaux  huts  and  by  various 
savage  conjurers.  Amotle  of  divination  has  recent¬ 
ly  become  popular  by  what  is  called  planchette,  —  a 
simple  contrivance  for  enabling  a  person  to  write 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  bits  of  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  his  own  fingers.  A  method  in  all  respects 
essentially  similar  has  long  been  practised  by  cer¬ 
tain  Eastern  races.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  as  that  nothing  becomes 
altogeAer  antiquated.  A  superstition  is  apparent¬ 
ly  killed  down,  but  some  fragments  of  it  remain, 
and,  like  the  objectionable  weed  which  has  spread 
through  our  rivers  of  late  years,  suddenly  sprouts 
up  again,  and  astonishes  us  by  its  amazing  jjowers 
of  multiplication. 

These  special  instances,  which  might  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  multiplied,  are  enough  to  illustrate  a  truth 
which  is  susceptible  of  much  wider  ajiplication. 
The  organization  of  society  varies  slowly,  and  we 
generally  complain  that  reforms  in  practical  matters 
lag  far  behind  the  ideas  which  they  are  supposed 
to  emlxxly.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  cnanges 
take  place  in  many  details  long  before  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  at  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  gen¬ 
eral  truths  which  they  exemplify.  Persecution 
had  become  impracticable  long  before  the  principle 
had  been  grasped  that  the  State  had  no  business  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  individual. 


Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  the  principle  is  so 
imperfectly  understood  that,  if  people  did  not  shrink 
from  the  logical  consequences  of  their  theories, 
many  clergymen  and  ladies  would  obviously  derive 
extreme  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  argument  of 
physical  force  once  more  applied  to  speculative 
controversies.  Duelling  still  survives  in  every 
European  country  except  England,  and  its  e-xist- 
ence  implies  that  a  prejudice  congenial  to  certain 
military  or  chivalrous  instincts  has  long  survived 
the  order  of  ideas  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  outside  our 
beloved  island  to  find  plenty  of  instances  of  this 
strange  vitality  of  certain  sentiments  long  after  the 
apparent  extirjiation  of  the  root  from  which  they 
originally  sprang.  What,  for  example,  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  Muscular  Christian  V  To  a  ce^ 
tain  limited  extent  he  may  (lossibly  be  an  outgrowth 
from  the  wants  of  the  time.  Tlie  increase  of  towns 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  open-air  exercise 
,make  an  increased  attention  to  athletic  pursuits 
not  only  pardonable  but  highly  desirable.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  very  inadequate  account  of 
the  singular  species  of  enthusiasm  which  began  by 
infesting  our  schools  and  universities  in  spite  of  the 
coolness  of  the  authorities,  and  has  ended  by  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  authorities  themselves.  The  disease 
in  its  most  characteristic  developments  is  marked 
by  symptoms  far  exceeding  any  reasonable  tenden¬ 
cy  to  the  cultivation  of  our  physical  nature.  The 
most  desperate  cases  end  in  a  kind  of  absorption  of 
the  brain  by  the  muscles,  and  the  patient  is  t()und 
to  be  suffering  from  a  strange  hallucination  which 
entirely  distorts  the  true  relations  of  things,  and 
lea<ls  him  to  form  a  curious  ideal  of  the  highest 
human  type,  in  which  all  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  is  regarded  merely  as  a  useful  condition 
towards  developing  his  athletic  capacities. 

There  may  be  various  ways  of  explaining  a 
social  phenomenon  so  singular  and  so  little  suited 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  The  simplest 
supposition  is  apparently  one  the?  nature  of  which 
we  have  already  indicated.  Some  of  the  prejudices 
and  beliefs  which  went  to  make  up  the  creed  of 
the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman  of  the  Sejuire 
Western  type  were  still  lingering  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Various  circumstances,  such  as  the  increase 
of  wealth  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  refinement,  prepared  a  favorable  ground 
into  which  the  seeds  of  contagion  might  fall.  The 
result  was  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  disease  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  the  established 
physicians,  and  indeed  has  been  too  generally  en¬ 
couraged  by  them,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  its  symptoms  were  those  of  the  exuberant 
health  rather  than  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
patient.  We  thus  witnessed  the  rcap|>earance  in 
modem  society  of  a  type  admirably  suited,  it  may 
be,  for  a  ruder  state  of  things,  but  singularly  un¬ 
fitted  for  a  time  in  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  admitted  that  the  soul  and  the  intellect  are 
nobler  parts  of  man  than  his  stomach  or  his  mus¬ 
cles. 

Following  out  the  same  principle  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  numerous  cases  where  the 
social  or  political  instincts  which  are  concealed  by 
certain  superficial  arrangements  suddenly  reveal 
themselves  in  their  old  unmodified  condition.  We 
sometimes  laugh  at  Americans,  who,  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  admirable  democratic  institutions, 
show  quite  as  fine  a  taste  for  the  charms  of  crowns 
and  coronets  as  the  most  sophisticated  subject  of  a 
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bloated  aristociacy.  The  criticism  ia  very  fair, 
but  it  implies  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  new  ideas  can  be  imbibed  simply 
from  the  operation  of  new  institutions,  even  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  institutions  are  perfectly  successful. 
The  old  instinct  which  makes  a  native  Englishman 
love  a  lord  his  been  far  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  character  to  be  washed  out  by  a  few  generations 
under  democratic  rule.  In  course  of  time  it  may 
be  that  new  social  arrangements  will  generate  coi^ 
responding  sentiments,  but  the  process  is  slow  and 
uncertain.  In  Europe,  to  take  a  similar  case,  it  is 
held  in  all  public  sjieeches  and  newspajier  articles 
and  pliilosophical  works,  that  the  ancieut  dogma  of 
a  divine  right  of  kings  has  been  finally  discredited 
and  destroyed.  A  king,  though  he  may  be  the 
object  of  a  reasonable  loyalty  on  his  own  account, 
or  simply  as  the  visible  symbol  of  patriotic  emo¬ 
tions,  is  no  longer  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
separate  class,  and  in  possession  of  a  special  divine 
commission.  Ilis  power  is  intrusted  to  him,  as  to 
other  officials,  for  the  wood  of  the  people.  Tliis  is 
all  very  well,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  in  theory. 
But  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  old  notion  of  royal  sanc- 
tityhas  by  no  means  lost  its  efficacy. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  persons  now  in  Europe 
who  manage  to  support  very  respectably  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  claimants  fur  a  tlirone,  which,  without  some 
remnant  of  the  divine-rights  theory,  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  absurd.  If  a  king  was  truly  believed  to  be  no 
more  than  any  other  man,  an  ex-King  would  have 
no  more  sanctity  than  an  ex-President,  and  the 
Queen  of  Spain  excite  as  little  emotion  as  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  fact  that  there  is  still  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  loyaltj'  left  towards  such  people  proves  that 
the  notion  oi  a  divine  right  still  lingers  in  some 
small  classes.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  significant 
that  when  a  people  resolve  to  start  a  new  dynasty 
on  the  genuine  constitutional  plan,  they  never  think 
of  going  beyond  the  existing  royal  families.  The 
Spaniards  are  in  terrible  j)erplexity  because  none 
of  that  sacred  class  can  supply  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  place ;  if  they  had  really  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  ancient  doctrine,  their  choice  would  be  j)rac- 
tically  unlimited,  and  they  might,  if  they  chose,  se¬ 
lect  a  ruler  by  competitive  examination,  or  any 
other  patent  scheme  of  discovering  merit.  The  fact 
that  such  a  course  is  always  tacitly  assumed  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  proves  how  strong  a  flavor  of 
superior  sanctity  still  surrounds  crowned  heads, 
long  after  we  have  ceased  to  assert  it  in  words  and 
indeed  have  most  explicitly  renounced  it. 

Mr.  Lecky  wrote  a  book  to  illustrate  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  ancient  beliefs  frecjuently  expire  not  by 
the  attacks  of  opjionents  or  because  the  force  of 
argument  is  manifestly  against  them,  but  by  a  kind 
of  spontaneous  decay  when  they  have  become  un¬ 
suited  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  opinion.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  many  cases  which  however 
they  may  be  explained,  lend  much  countenance  to 
the  theory.  But  the  inverse  case  is  equally  common 
and  remarkable.  Beliefs  apparently  disappear 
when  the  logical  base  upon  which  they  are  founded 
is  finally  cut  away.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very 
slow  to  die.  They  retire  into  remote  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  they  lurk  in  the  breasts  of  particular 
classes.  They  display  themselves,  not  by  any  de¬ 
nial  of  the  funda'.nental  principle  to  which  they  are 
opposed  but  by  incidentally  modifying  the  views 
which  men  take  of  subsidiary  questions.  People 
generally  admit  atler  a  certain  quantity  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  two  and  two  make  four,  hut  they  continue 


to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  more  complex  arithmetical 
questions.  They  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  their 
inherited  prejudices,  and  continue  to  cherish  a  faint 
hope  that  twice  six  may  possibly  be  thirteen  in  spite 
of  the  cavils  raised  by  obstinate  logicians.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  consists  as  much  in  getting 
rid  of  old  prejudices  as  in  learning  new  truths ; 
and  people  continue  to  use  the  old  formulas  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  corollaries  when  they  have  learnt  to  apply 
the  new  ones  to  the  primary  propositions.  And 
thus,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  horse  retains 
almost  invisible  stripes  because  its  ancestor  was  a 
zebra,  we  are  marked  by  the  traces  of  old  creeds 
and  instincts  for  centuries  after  we  profess  to  have 
abandoned  them. 
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Paris  is  a  great  social  sun,  around  which  eighty- 
eight  satellites  revolve,  by  which  they  are  warmed, 
and  from  which  they  reflect  their  light.  Every 
de|)artment  has  its  little  imitative  capital,  where 
things  Parisian  are  things  Mrfect,  absolutely  in¬ 
capable  of  improvement.  The  satellites  are  as 
obedient  to  the  whims  of  the  greater  orb,  as  are 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  to  their  controlling  planet. 
Each  of  these  eightv-eight  provincial  capitals  has 
its  imitation  of  the  I'uileries,  its  little  coLirt,aand  its 
manners  and  fashions,  imjiorted  from  the  great  dic¬ 
tatorial  centre.  Tlie  prefect  is  a  little  emperor, 
the  prefecture  a  Lilliputian  Tuileries ;  and  there  is 
in  all  of  them  an  imitation  aristocratic  old  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  a  quarter  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  petty  boulevards,  cufts  a  la  Paris,  and  coteries 
of  society  divided  into  Boimbons,  Orleanists,  Impe¬ 
rialists,  and  Sansculottes.  Curious  is  it  to  see  with 
what  proud  reverence  society  in  the  provinees  looks 
up  to  society  at  the  Great  City,  —  with  what  kind¬ 
ly  condescension  the  Great  City  looks  down  upon 
its  little  worshippers  1  Madame  la  Marquise,  who 
has  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  and  deigns  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  season  at  the  provincial  capital, 
is  inevitably  the  leader  of  its  society ;  she  is  the 
despot  of  its  fashions,  her  table  is  a  constant  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  gourmands,  her  manners  ai-c  studied,  her 
presence  in  the  houses  of  the  provincial  aristocracy 
is  an  honor  descending  an  heirloom  of  tradition  in 
the  happy  family  so  highly  blessed.  Even  Parisian 
vices  —  whose  multitude  is  legionary,  and  whose 
character  attests  at  least  the  inventiveness  of  the 
French  ennuy6  —  are  diligently  copied,  so  that  if 
you  will  but  convert  social  Paris  to  virtue,  you  will 
have  a  regenerated  social  France.  Even  the  fash¬ 
ion  which  they  have  in  Paris,  which  seems  a  fashion 
en  permanence,  of  swindling  every  Englishman  and 
American  who  goes  there  with  mouth  and  pockets 
open  and  eyes  shut,  has  penetrated  to  the  “  primi¬ 
tive  ”  rural  towns ;  and  the  “  simple  honest  folk  ” 
of  remote  Gironde  or  sea-girt  Finisterre  will  cheat 
you  as  glibly,  with  as  smooth  a  face,  as  the  bland¬ 
est  glove  girl  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

A  day’s  journey  from  the  metropolis,  there  stands, 
close  by  a  superb  river,  one  of  those  musty  old 
towns  which  boasts  a  prefect  and  a  palace,  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  mayor,  and  a  polyglot  population,  Paris- 
worshippers  to  a  man,  —  perhaps  we  should  say,  to 
a  woman,  for  the  ladies  of  France  arc  the  blindest 
of  all  devotees,  whether  of  religion  or  society.  A 
musty,  rickety,  staggering  old  town,  with  streets 
full  of  drunken  houses  three  centuries  old,  tumbling 
against  one  another,  and  eccentric  ancient  bridges. 
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which,  by  a  lon^  contiguity  to  the  river  waves, 
have  themselves  become  wavy  and  undulating,  not 
at  all  safe  to  cross,  yet  remaining  there  because 
they  are  old,  and  the  conservative  folk  won’t  dese¬ 
crate  them.  An  old  town,  nevertheless,  which  is 
wide  awake  to  the  fashions,  and  has  its  “  season,” 
its  August  races,  its  winter  carnival,  its  periodical 
ofRcial  fetes  and  balls,  like  all  other  French  man¬ 
kind.  On  the  15th  of  August  its  cosey  Parthenon- 
imitated  theatre  displays  £  conspicuous  loyalty  by 
a  “  Vive  I’Empercur !  ”  emblazoned  on  its  musty 
facade  in  laudatory  gas,  just  under  the  armless  and 
noseless  row  of  Sluses  which  were  propped  atop 
there,  they  sav,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Cardinal 
Due  de  Richelieu. 

Here  we  found  ourselves  one  bright  crisp  Febru¬ 
ary  day,  intent  on  studying  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  ciu'ious  to  observe  provincial  French  soci¬ 
ety,  witli  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  some  acquaintance  among  the  beau-rnonde  of 
this  capital  of  “  jirimitives.”  Antoine,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  we  had  made  one  night  at  the  Op<5ra 
Comique  in  Paris,  where  he  had  kindly  helped  us 
out  of  a  squabble  with  an  employe  about  our  seats, 
which,  engaged  a  week  beforehand,  we  found  filled 
and  overfwwing  by  two  fat  old  French  dowagers, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  “  bribery  and  corruption  ” 

to  obtain  them.  Antoine  was  a  native  of  R - , 

oscillate  constantly  between  there  and  Paris,  knew 
every  soul  in  the  place,  was.  hand  and  glove,  as 
well  with  the  “  monde  de  la  Prefecture  ”  as  with 
the  grumpy  old  Bourbon  aristocracy.  lie  devoted 
himself  to  us  with  that  restless  enthusiasm  which  a 
French  host  is  apt  to  display  on  bidialf  of  a  foreign 
visitor.  He  showed  us  all  the  sights,  drove  us  to 
all  the  neighboring  castle  ruins  and  famous  vine¬ 
yards,  procured  us  admission  to  private  galleries, 
took  a  box  for  us  at  the  theatre,  and  ordered  for  us 
at  the  principal  restaurant  a  particularly  elaborate 
banquet  of  dishes  du  payn.  The  provincial  society, 
through  his  exertions,  we  revelled  in  to  satiety. 
We  saw  all  the  provincial  belles  of  the  place,  were 
ranged  and  ogled  by  all  the  matrons  with  eligible 
daughters,  took  dinner  here  and  there  en  famille, 
and  even  penetrated  to  the  gloomy  old  halls  of  the 
provincial  Faubourg  St.  (Jermain,  where  we  saw 
the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  hung  with  crape,  and 
that  of  Monscigneur  the  Count  of  Chamborrl  fes¬ 
tooned  with  the  snow-white  flag  of  Bourbon  royalty. 
“  Mes  amis,”  said  Antoine,  one  day,  after  we  had 
“done”  everything  in  the  place  anil  its  vicinity, 
“  we  will  go  to  the  Prefect’s  ball.  'There  you  will 
see  our  society  at  its  best.  It  is  a  quaint  country 
reproduction  of  Haussraan’s  balls  at  the  Hotel  de 
Villo.  It  is  as  amusing  as  seeing  Hamlet  played 
by  a  strolling  company,  after  hsvving  enjoved  Kean 
at  the  Princess’s”  (Antoine  had  lived  in  ftngland^. 
It  was  just  what  we  wished ;  so  our  bustling  little 
friend  carried  his  overflowing  politeness  to  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  eloquently  persuaded  Monsieur  the  Prefect 
to  send  us  cards  of  invitation.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  postman  brought  us  two  huge  square  envel¬ 
opes,  in  which  we  found  elegantly  engraved  cards, 
whose  contents  ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  — 

“The  Prefect  of  the  Department  of - and 

Madame  de  Mont  Cervin  request  the  pleasure  of 

the  presence  of  Monsieur - at  the  Palace  of  the 

Prefecture,  on  the  evening  of  February  17th,  at 
nine  o’clock. 

“  On  dansera. 


Baron  Haussman’s  cards  themselves  are  not  more 
neat  and  sumptuous ;  everything  in  the  style  was 
h  la  Paris,  even  to  the  sending  the  invitations  a 
fortnight  before  the  night  of  the  ball. 

“  You  must  dress,”  admonished  Antoine,  “  with 
quite  as  much  care  and  elaboration  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  Tuileries.  Monsieur  the  ^^fect  is 
very  particular.” 

It  was  manifest,  on  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  that  among  the  ladyfolk  at  least  the  occasion 
was  a  great  one.  There  was  an  immense  amount 
of  fluttering  of  drosses  among  the  glove  shops  and 
milliners,  the  dressmakers  and  the  fancy  slipper 
shops.  'The  fortunate  ones  could  be  distinguished 
ftom  the  slighted  by  the  happy  or  disappointed  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  faces.  Tlie  good  dames  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capital  were  as  eager  to  receive  carles  for 
the  Prefect’s  ball,  as  are  those  of  Paris  to  be  invitm 
to  the  'Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  The  wire-  I 
pulling  and  intrigues  set  in  motion  to  this  end  are  ! 
manifold  and  original.  For  here,  at  the  balls  of  ! 
the  Prefect,  is  the  great  matrimonial  mart,  whether 
in  province  or  metropolis.  Here  it  is  that  the  thou-  j 
sand  and  one  “  old  campaigners  ”  lay  their  traps 
for  unsuspecting  young  gentlemen,  who  have,  or 
promise  to  come  into,  fortunes  and  great  proprieU's, 
Here  it  is  that  the  blooming  young  demoiselles  of 
France  are  arrayed  in  all  their  glory,  where  their 
eharms  are  forced  by  the  keen  artifice  of  the  older 
female  heads  into  their  highest  possible  refulgence. 
Here  are  the  fortune  and  title  hunters,  —  the  vic¬ 
tims  and  the  victors  of  the  great  and  holy  institu¬ 
tion  of  mnriages  de  convenance ;  you  might  think 
yourself  in  a  Turkish  market  for  the  sale  of  Cir-  j 
cassian  beauties,  so  freely  and  minutely  are  physi¬ 
ognomies  and  physical  forms  examined,  and  so 
shrewdly  are  the  aidvantages  of  this  or  that  young 
monsieur  or  mademoiselle  weighed  and  compared. 
It  is  with  many  a  dowager,  yearning  for  a  son-in- 
law,  the  last  chance.  Her  petites  d^noiselles  are 
getting  blase'es ;  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  \ 
difficult  to  conceal  the  intruding  wrinkles,  to  hide  j 
the  increasing  pinched  appearance  of  the  skin,  to 
infuse  a  forced  vivacity  and  a  diflicultlji  acted  youth-  j 
fill  piquancy  into  the  poor  tired  maids,  hunted  to  ! 
death,  —  alas !  not  by  men,  but  by  mammas,  —  in 
the  race  after  a  husband  and  a  permanent  place  in  j 
the  great  woman-world,  —  sixjiety.  i 

Jjast  summer,  at  'Trouville  and  Vichy,  was  a  dis-  | 
heartening  failure.  Monsieur  le  Comte  flirted  with  ! 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  most  desjierately  —  and  jilt-  j 
ed  her.  Young  Piquot,  the  Paris  merchant,  was 
amazingly  attentive,  ever  by  the  side  of  Louise,  took  | 
her  boating,  taught  her  fishing,  got  up  at  dawn  to 
play  croquet  with  her,  —  and  had  the  insufferable 
impudence  to  propose  to  that  red-haired  girl  from 
the  neighboring  village  in  the  very  midst  of  it  I 
These  little  untoward  circumstances  may  not  reach 
Paris,  —  the  Parisian  dowager  may  forget  them,  and 
they  may  descend  to  oblivion  amid  the  glitter  and 
rush  of  Parisian  pleasure.  But  such  things  reap¬ 
pear  like  ill-visaged  phantoms  to  the  dame  of  the 
provincial  capital.  Gossip,  the  fastest  traveller  and 
veriest  Paul  Pry  there  is  in  the  frail  human  world, 
wafts  every  lightest  story,  every  petty  intrigue,  from 
the  great  summer  resorts  to  the  country  towns  where 
live  its  victims ;  and  the  stories  are  gloated  over 
with  great  gusto  in  the  mansions  where  there  are 
rival  demoiselles  to  be  “  settled,”  and  to  whom  ev¬ 
ery  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  is  as  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  savor.  Rival  “  old  campaigner  ”  takes 
good  care  that  not  a  syllable  of  the  stor}'  shall  be 
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lost  as  it  goes  the  rounds ;  and  even  embellishes  it, 
that  it  may  have  a  readier  hearing  and  a  more  fatal 
effei't. 

The  night  came,  bright  and  clear,  and  we,  arrayed 
strictly  according  to  the  code  ceremonial,  were  ready 
promptly  at  the  time  appointed.  The  usually  quiet 
streets  wore  already  noisy  with  the  rumbling  of  car¬ 
riages  and  cabs,  which  seemed  to  be  in  an  amazing 
hurry  to  reach  the  palace,  for  what  reason  we  soon 
learned.  The  faithful  Antoine  soon^arrived  with 
our  own  vehicle,  and  we,  too,  whirled  rapidly  on  the 
stony  thoroughfares,  down  long,  narrow  winding  old 
streets,  anon  through  a  pretty  little  old-fashioned 
square,  along  the  river  quays,  until  finally  we  came 
in  si^ht  of  the  prefecture  itself.  It  was  all  ablaze 
with  lights ;  a  row  of  bright  gas  jets  crossed  the  front 
of  the  long,  white,  tasteful  edifice  ;  over  the  gate  was 
another  illumination  ;  while  upon  the  facade  there 
appeared  a  fiery  illustration  of  the  imperial  herald- 
ly  of  Napoleon  III.  Tlie  vehicles  were  alreadv  so 
many,  that  the  long  line  of  them,  awaiting  tlicir 
turns,  extended  far  up  the  street  which  led  to  the 
prefecture.  Within  mere  was  truly  a  very  inspirit- 
mg  “  sound  of  revelry  by  night  ” ;  and  tfec  figures 
of  the  guests,  in  official  paraphernalia  and  the 
gaudy  hues  of  the  feminine  toilet,  betrayed  them¬ 
selves  through  the  dazzlingly  lighted  windows. 
While  exercising  the  sublime  quality  of  patience,  in 
waiting  to  reach  the  door,  Antoine  was  so  kind  as 
to  give  us  some  lessons  regarding  the  customs  of  the 
ball.  At  last  we  drove  up  to  the  high,  wide  portal, 
gave  our  orders  to  cocker,  and  entered.  There  was 
a  vast  vestibule,  with  apartments  on  either  side :  at 
the  upper  end,  a  broad  staircase,  separating  mid¬ 
way,  two  smaller  flights  leading  right  and  left. 
The  vestibule  and  staircase  were  adorned  with  high 
plants,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  festoons  leafy  .and 
floral.  On  one  side  of  the  vestibule  the  ladies, 
and  on  the  other  the  gentlemen,  laid  aside  hats  and 
cloaks,  giving  them  to  some  neatly  clad  bonnem, 
who  ticketed  them  and  put  them  carefully  away  in 
cribs. 

W’hen  we  reached  the  top  of  the  broad  staircase, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  man  in  livery  who  sat  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  table  with  a  huge  book  before  him,  and  who,  de¬ 
manding  our  names,  inscribed  as  we  dictated.  Then 
we  ascended  to  the  top,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  scarcely  less  magnificent  or 
sumptuous  than  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Tuileries 
itself.  We  entered  the  anteroom,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  fanciful  and  very  unique  arrangement 
of  plants  and  flowers,  rising  in  a  kind  of  tasteful 
pyramid.  Here  we  were  confronted  by  a  huge  fel¬ 
low  in  livery,  as  straight,  bulging,  and  crusty  as 
possible,  who,  having  taken  our  names,  pompously 
marched  to  a  high  door,  and  with  great  dignity 
shouted  them  out. 

We  were  indignant,  however,  to  hear  each  of 
OOT  names  atrociously  mangled;  especially  my 
fiiend  Jenkins,  who  started  to  hear  himself  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Prefect  by  something  which  sounded 
veiy  like  “  Monsieur  Jackass  !  ”  In  we  walked, 
and  found  ourselves  opposite  a  very  sleek-looking, 
closely  shaved,  gaudily  dressed  gentleman,  —  no 
less  a  person  than  Monsieur  the  Prefect.  He  was 
standing ;  and  bv  his  side,  on  a  satin  fauteuil,  sat 
Madame  la  Pr,ifyte,  a  stately  mass  of  perplexing 
circumambient  lace  and  ribbons,  with  jewels  wink¬ 
ing  at  you  from  all  over  her  head  and  arms,  and  a 
perfectly  Parisian  society  smile  of  welcome.  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  three  fourths  hid¬ 
den  in  broad  eccentric  silver  lace,  and  was  the 
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very  pictiu-e  of  a  prosperous  and  not  ill-natnred 
official  of  consequence. 

Our  devoirs  to  host  and  hostess  performed,  we 
passed  on  into  the  dancing  saloon,  a  long,  superbly 
garnished  apartment,  with  musicians  laboring  fran¬ 
tically  over  their  brass  and  catgut  at  the  upper  end. 
The  chandeliers  were  supplied  with  innumerable 
wax  candles,  it  being  plel^ian  in  France  to  use  gas 
outside  the  kitchen  and  entries.  Life-size  portraits 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie  graced  the  walls, 
Donnie  par  S.  M.  I’Empereur,”  as  the  panels 
were  careful  to  tell  you;  the  walls  were  richly 
gilded  and  corniced,  adorned,  not  as  the  wealthy 
edifices  of  England  are,  with  heavy  oaken  panel¬ 
lings  and  ceilinsrs,  but  in  that  lighter  and  more 
gatidy  style  which,  universal  in  French  houses,  is 
so  typical  of  the  national  character  itself. 

The  room  was  already  crowded  to  suffocation, 
albeit  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  past  the  invitation 
hour ;  the  dancers  could  hardly  move  through  their 
figures,  and  mademoiselle’s  attempts  to  glide  grace¬ 
fully  and  fascinatingly  through  the  “  ladies’  chain  ” 
were  painfully  balked  by  her  bumping  against  some 
one  at  every  curve.  It  was  a  curious  sight,  this 
ball-i’oom  in  the  provinces. 

On  the  two  long  sides  of  the  saloon  were  two  rows 
of  seats,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  those  against  the 
wall  being  raised  fauteuils,  rising  above  the  chairs 
in  fiont.  On  this  back  row  of  raised  fauteuils  sat 
in  all  their  majesty  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 

dowagers  of  R - .  So  haughty  and  starched  diii 

they  look,  with  their  satin-lined  opera-cloaks,  their 
bejewelled  eyeglasses,  their  gray  nair  arranged  d 
la  mode,  and  their  rich  laice  caps  disposed  with 
matronly  dignity,  that  they  reminded  one  of  the 
senate  scene  in  Othello,  and  seemed  a  bench  of 
stern  feminine  judges,  considering  the  pros  and  cons 
of  holy  matrimony.  There  they  sat,  the  long  line 
of  shrewd  old  schemers,  deeply  intent  on  their 
game,  acting  the  Oorgon  to  one  young  man  and  the 
would-bc  mother-in-law  to  another,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  seat  below  each  sat  her 
blooming  (natural  and  artificial)  daughter  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  watched  over  by  mamma  with  too-anxious  care, 
exhibited  in  the  matrimonial  mart,  and  looking  each 
her  sweetest  and  modestest  with  all  her  little  might. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  carriages  had  been  in 
such  haste  to  reach  the  prefecture  was  clear.  The 
old  dowagers  were  running  a  race  for  the  best  seats. 
Just  as  the  ambitious  ganlener  or  fruiterer  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  the  most  prominent  and  ac¬ 
cessible  stall  in  the  market  where  to  display  his 
carefully  prepared  and  tastefully  arranged  stock,  so 
did  these  “  old  campaigners  ”  of  the  province  have 
their  carriages  at  the  door  exactly  at  the  stated  mo¬ 
ment,  calculate  to  the  nicety  of  a  second  how  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  prefecture  just  long  enough  before  the 
hour  of  invitation  to  enter  the  saloons  as  the  clock 
strikes,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  appropriating  the 
most  eligible  seats  for  self  and  daughters,  those  most 
eligible  seats  being  the  ones  most  conspicuous  and 
easiest  of  approach  for  messieurs  les  messieurs. 
This  great  point  gained,  —  and  everybody  knows 
how  important  it  is  for  a  general,  military  or  social, 
male  or  female,  to  have  the  choice  of  his  ground, 
—  matlame  would  enthrone  herself  aloft,  and  her 
daughters  would  take  the  seats  below  her;  and 
mamma  would  fix  a  ribbon  here  and  a  curl  there, 
stooping  from  her  eminence  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  men  lean  back,  and  with  her  eyeglass  take  a 
deliberate  survey  of  the  general  effect  with  an  ex¬ 
haustive  coup  d’ceil. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Thus  the  ladies,  old  and  ^  oung,  ensconced  in  a 
double  row  of  seats,  extending  on  either  side  the 
length  of  tlie  room.  The  gentlemen  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  thick  kaleidoscopic  bunch  near  the  door, 
kaleidoscopic  because  of  the  variety  and  go^eous- 
ness  of  their  apparel.  They  are  absorbed  in  diligent¬ 
ly  ogling  the  double  line  of  fair  ones,  in  making 
out  a  mental  list  of  partners,  remarking  to  each  oth¬ 
er  things  complimentary  and  otherwise  of  the  dear 
ladies,  one  saying,  “  Mon  Dieu  1  how  lovely  Made¬ 
moiselle  D — - —  is  to-night  1  ”  another,  “  Madame 

R - is  more  artistic  than  ever  this  evening ;  she 

has  changed  her  coiffeur;  her  cheeks  are  of  a  more 
delicate  rose  than  usual  ”  ;  another,  “  lliere ’s  that 

old  Gorgon  la  Baronne  de  la  F - !  Mademoiselle 

might  make  a  catch,  had  she  not  always  that  ugly  old 
witch  by  her  to  petrify  one,”  and  so  on.  The  or¬ 
chestra  strikes  up  and  the  bunch  of  the  sterner  sex 
breaks  up  and  spreads  along  the  row  of  seats,  corte 
des  dances  in  hand.  Every  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  ask  any  lady  whom  he  cliooses  to  dance,  whether 
he  knows  her  or  not.  Introductions  are  not  comme 
il  faut.  The  prudent  man,  however,  he  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  manners  of  society,  will  first  take  tlie 
precaution  to  conciliate  inadamc  by  asking  her  per¬ 
mission  to  ask  mademoiselle  for  her  hand  in  the 
next  quadrille.  Madame  runs  her  eve  rapidly  over 
him,  glances  keenly  at  his  face,  and  tlien,  if  the  scru¬ 
tiny  is  satisfactory,  grants  his  i>etition.  Ten  to  one 
she  knows  all  about  him,  thougli  his  eyes  may  never 
have  rested  on  her  before  ;  is  well  up  in  his  antece¬ 
dents  ;  knows  his  fortune  within  -a  thousand ;  and 
could  tell  him  off-hand  who  his  great-grandfather 
was.  As  he  takes  his  place  on  the  floor  with  made¬ 
moiselle,  Madame  Gorgon  keeps  a  never-wavering 
watch  upon  the  couple.  Every  smile  he  gives  her, 
every  time  he  keeps  a  lingering  grasp  on  her  hand 
at  the  concki.'ion  of  a  figure,  every  glance  of  one  or 
other  which  may  betray  a  growing  fancy  or  be  the  ac¬ 
companiment  ofa  delicate  compliment,  all  is  noted  by 
the  “  old  campaigner,”  who  sits  and  calculates,  and 
hopes  for  a  happy  denouement  and  marriage  bells. 
If  she  is  pleased  with  monsieur,  he  may  safely  lin¬ 
ger  by  his  partner’s  side  after  she  has  resumed  her 
seat,  and  then  madame  listens  with  vast  content  to 
his  gracefully  murmured  speeches,  and  builds  her 
chateaux  en  Espagne  higher  and  more  beauteous 
than  ever.  Still,  she  never  suffers  them  from  her 
sight.  If  monsieur  invites  mademoiselle  to  take  re¬ 
freshment,  he  must  include  madame  also,  and  he 
presses  through  the  throng  with  mamma  and  daugh¬ 
ter  on  either  arm.  Nor  will  he  dare  to  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  call  on  mademoiselle  on  the  day  succeed¬ 
ing  the  ball,  to  inquire  after  her  health  after  so  much 
excitement.  Ilis  only  chance  to  speak  with  her  is 
at  the  ball  itself.  Even  if  he  is  really  smitten,  the 
charming  lete-d-tetes  of  a  lover  are  denied  him : 
he  must  hie  him  to  a  notary,  and  send  him  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  plead  for  him  at  the  paternal  hearth¬ 
stone.  So  is  the  fashion  regarding  courtship  and 
marriage  in  provincial  France. 

But  the  flirtations  of  the  evening  arc  not  confined 
to  bachelor  messieurs  and  unprovided-for  made¬ 
moiselles.  For  instance,  Madame  and  Monsieur  de 

L - go  to  the  ball  simply  and  purely  to  get  rid  of 

each  omer.  They  are  the  natural  result  of  7nari- 
ages  de  convenance  ;  they  were  married  because  he 
had  a  de  to  his  name  and  a  chateau  in  Normandy, 
and  because  she  brought  a  dot  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year,  lliey  don’t  hate  or  love  each 
other,  but  each  of  them,  after  his  or  her  fashion, 
loves  somebody  else.  So  madame  and  monsieur 


come  to  the  bail  and  separate  at  the  door ;  madame 
is  in  one  cosner  of  the  room,  listening  to  the  flattery 
of  her  dear  friend  Marie’s  faithless  spouse ;  monsieur 
is  in  the  opposite  corner,  bending  over  the  young 
lady  who  was  married  last  month,  and  whose  hus¬ 
band  in  his  turn  has  gone  to  Paris  to  flirt  with  some¬ 
body  else. 

llusband  and  wife  keep  apart  the  whole  evening; 
see  each  other’s  attentions  elsewhere  Irestowed  with 
tlie  sublimest  indifference  ;  enjoy  a  delightful  even¬ 
ing,  and  ride  ftiome,  sitting  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible  in  the  carriage,  and  never  utter  a 
word  from  one  end  of  the  ride  to  the  other.  They 
are  just  the  people  to  tell  you  that  marrying  for 
love  is  ridiculous  twaddle,  yet,  think  you,  are  they 
really  happy  ?  While  the  couples  are  dancing  and  | 
the  married  folk  are  flirting,  pass  wo  through  the  j 
brilliant  saloon  to  a  smaller  apartment  opening  out 
of  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  refreshment-room. 

Hero  mostly  the  “  old  buffers  ”  congregate  and 
are  stationaryi,  for  their  chief  pleasure  at  the  ball 
is  eating  and  drinking,  (ienerals  with  their  gold 
lace,  epaulets,  and  broad  breasts,  a  perfect  fima- 
ment  of  stars  and  orders;  the  mayor,  jKjmpous  and 
bedizened  with  an  outrageously  gaudy  official 
costume,  army  officers  and  navy  officers,  sub-pre-  i 
fects  and  secretaries,  foreign  consuls  and  judges, 
are  standing  about  in  little  knots,  talking  {mlitics 
and  the  pros|)ects  of  war,  the  last  judicial  scandal  ■ 
and  the  crops,  meanwhile  sipping  Sillery  and  nib-  j 
bling  at  the  little  fancy-shaped  cakes  and  the  mar- 
rolls  glace's  peculiar  to  the  art  of  the  French  patit- 
sier.  We  like  the  plan  of  giving  the  refreshments; 
it  is  to  have  a  broad  buffet  at  one  end  of  the  room,  i 
with  a  large  table  or  counU'r,  behind  which  stand  i 
liveried  garcons  to  serve  whomsoever  is  gastronomi-  | 
callj;  inclined  to  whatsoever  takes  their  fancy  for 
the  moment.  The  table  itself  is  garnished  with 
pyramids  of  fruit,  fresh  or  conserved  ;  with  plates 
of  sandwiches,  hot  rolls,  and  fancy  cakes ;  with  piles 
of  oranges  and  grapes,  and  unique  arrangements  of 
symbolical  candy.  Tlie  wines,  coffee,  choolate,  ice¬ 
creams,  and  sherbets  are  served  as  they  are  called 
for,  in  their  hottest  or  coldest  state,  as  the  article 
is:  trays  are  constantly  appearing  with  steaming 
negus  and  ponch,  as  the  gari^on  announces  with  a 
staUdy  roll  of  voice;  champagne-bottles  are  popping 
right  and  left,  and  arc  emptied  fast  as  little  shoals  of 
eager  guests  crowd  up  to  rt*ceive  a  small  share  of  the 
bubbling  and  fizzing  nectar,  while  the  more  staid 
sherry  and  Chablis,  St.  Jullicn  and  madere  are  quietly 
passed  around  in  small  glasses  at  the  further  end. 

After  the  quadrille  is  over,  the  heated  dancers 
crowd  up  to  the  buffet ;  panting  and  fair  young 
demoiselles,  as  well  as  rubicund  old  dowagers,  swal¬ 
low  glass  after  glass  of  punch  and  Carte  blanche 
without  so  much  as  a  wink.  Then  they  rush  out 
again,  somewhat  more  than  refreshed,  and  leave  the 
land  clear  once  more  to  what  we  may,  not  disre¬ 
spectfully,  term  the  “  steady  ”  eaters  and  drinkers. 
Some  there  are,  of  not  very  high  estate,  who  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  invitations  to  the  ball  by 
one  stratagem  and  another,  to  whom  the  Prefect’s 
buffet  is  an  annual  feast,  replete  with  delicacies 
<iuite  unknown  to  them  in  every-day  life.  Such 
are  clerks,  and  now  and  then  a  poor  little  Jew,  or 
a  half-famished  medical  student.  These  divide 
with  the  pompous  old  dignitaries  above  mentioned 
the  permanent  guardianship  and  privileges  of  the 
buffet :  their  hearts  sink  as  the  heated  dancers 
i  pour  in,  and  revive  again  as  they  tide  out  to 
I  resume  their  places  on  the  floor.  Meanwhile  the 
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resources  of  the  buffet  seem  exhaustless;  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  dispense  unlimited  wines,  liquors,  rolls, 
and  what  not,  until,  in  the  early  hours,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  gradually  left  silence  reigning  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  halls. 

'ITiere  is  another  room,  leading  out  of  the  dan¬ 
cin''  saloon,  where  something  of  interest,  by  the 
facets  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  there,  seems  to 
be  going  on.  It  is  a  snug  little  room,  richly  fur¬ 
nished,  and  especially  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  tables.  vVe  enter,  and  find  if  to  be  devoted 
to  the  exciting  pastime  of  gambling.  An  innocent¬ 
looking  young  demoiselle  glances  in  at  the  door, 
sees  what  is  proceeding,  smfles  a  pretty,  not  at  all 
disapproving  smile,  and  passes  gayly  on.  There  is 
fla'Tant,  open  vice  at  a  fashionable  ball,  and  innocent 
youth  sees  it,  not  blushing  with  shame,  but  greet¬ 
ing  it  with  a  smile  !  Such  is  society  in  provincial 
France,  and  such  the  example  the  elders  give  the 
rising  generation.  Kven  Monsieur  the  Cure  is 
there,  the  physician  of  souls  and  the  Heaven-con¬ 
secrated  castigator  of  evil  manners,  bending  over 
the  table,  his  pious  eyes  lit  up  with  the  keen,  anx¬ 
ious  glare  of  the  spirit  of  gaming  itself. 

The  Prefect  and  his  lady  having  pa.^sed  round  to 
greet  their  guests  in  pers-on,  this  was  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ball.  Soon  the  carriages 
be'ran  to  whirl,  and  the  quiet  old  town  once  more 
reechoed  to  the  clattering  of  the  horses  and  the 
tramp  of  the  guests  who  pi-eferred  to  return  home 
on  foot.  Tlie  dowagers  were,  some,  doubtless,  con¬ 
tent  with  the  night’s  operations,  and  others,  with 
as  little  doubt,  mortified  by  one  more  failure. 
Mademoiselle  put  away  her  silks  and  laces  for  the 
next  party,  and  for  an  interval  the  town  resumed 
its  wonted  sleepiness  and  monotony.  It  was  one 
more  picture  —  this  ball  —  of,  human  society  in 
these  modem  days ;  and  it  suggested  reveries  and 
comparisons  between  the  new  France  and  the  old 
France  of  the  Bourbon  era.  And  we  came  away, 
not  regretting  that  our  own  lot  was  cast  among  the 
less  vivacious,  but  far  more  healtliy  customs  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 


FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.* 

Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us  something  about  the  toil 
and  trouble  which  are  the  necessary  lot  of  the 
makers  of  dictionaries ;  and  on  the  title-pa^e  of  his 
Lexicon  Facciolati  has  inscribed  the  words,  “  Ex- 
perlux  disces  (junm  gravis  iste  labor.”  But,  unde¬ 
terred  by  either  warning  voice,  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
compiled  and  published  a  collection  of  “  F'amiliar 
Quotations  ”  which  might  very  fairly  claim  for  itself 
the  name  of  a  ilictionary  or  cyclopasdia,  so  exhaus¬ 
tive  is  it  of  its  subject.  It  "differs,  indeed,  from 
most  other  books  of  quotations  that  we  have  seen  in 
respect  of  its  arrangement,  which  is  based,  not  on 
the  subjects  treated  of,  but  on  the  chronology  of  the 
authors  whose  works  have  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion  in  its  pages.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  limited  himself 
to  English  authors,  it  is  true,  —  a  fact  which,  we 
think,  he  might  easily  have  made  clear,  and|  ought 
to  have  made  clear,  in  the  title  of  his  work  ;  for  it 
is  just  conceivable  that  many  persons  might  pur¬ 
chase  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  a  notice  of  those 
stock  quotations  from  Virgil  and  Horace  which  are 
even  now  so  “  familiar  ”  to  readers  of  the  debates 
as  not  to  have  lost  their  right  to  be  regarded  as 


*  Familiar  Quotatioua ;  Being  an  Attempt  to  trace  to  their  Source 
Pusages  Phrases  in  Common  Use.  By  John  Bartlett.  1809. 


strictly  “  phrases  in  common  use  ”  within  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions. 

Mr.  Bartlett  commences  the  catalogue  of  authors 
upon  whom  he  has  drawn  with  Chaucer ;  and  his 
list  of  writers  anterior  to  Shakespeare  includes 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  Rabelais,  Tom  Tusser,  Cok", 
Cervantes,  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  and 
Richard  Hooker.  We  need  scarcely  sav  that  as  he 
sails  down  the  stream  of  time  after  Shakespeare  he 
enriches  his  pages  with  many  of  the  gems  of  bril¬ 
liant  thought  and  happy  expression  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  through  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Donne,  Ben  Jonsen,  Bishop  Hall,  Beaumont, 
Massinger,  Fletcher,  George  Ilerbert,  Selden,  Isaac 
AValton,  Herrick,  Shirley,  iKivelace,  Crashaw,  Cow- 
lev,  and  Waller,  all  anterior  in  birth  to  John 
Milton.  And  Mr.  Bartlett  has  here  given  us  a 
well-timed  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which  we  Eng¬ 
lishmen  —  and  may  we  not  say  the  world  ?  —  are 
indebted  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  thoughts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  to  those  two  great  authors 
whose  names  we  have  used  as  landmarks,  those  men 
not  of  one  age  or  of  one  country ;  for  out  of  the  first 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of  his  book 
Shakespeare  occupies  no  less  tnan  seventy  pages, 
and  Milton  tw-enty-four,  while  from  the  tuneful  and 
sprightly  and  right  quotable  Robert  Herrick  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  us  scarcely  a  page  and 
a  half,  and  the  conceits  of  terse,  epigrammatic 
George  Herbert  are  dismissed  in  a  single  page. 
We  have  not,  however,  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
“  familiar  ”  quotation  from  his  works,  except  for 
that  stanza  so  acceptable  to  the  advocates  of  tem¬ 
perance  :  — 

Brink  not  the  third  r1ii98,  which  tboa  canst  not  tame 
hen  once  it  is  within  tliee,  hut  before 

Muyst  rule  it  as  thou  list ;  and  pour  the  shame 

Which  it  would  pour  on  thee  upon  the  fl^r. 

It  is  nioit  just  to  )>our  that  on  the  grtiund 
Which  would  throw  me  there  ifl  kept  the  round.** 

Samuel  Butler,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Hudibras,  brings  a  large  supply  of  wit  and 
practical  sense  for  quotation,  as  also  do  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Fope.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  however.  Sir  Richard  Steele  supplies  but  a 
single  paragraph,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  but 
three.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  too,  puts  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  with  a  single  quotation,  though  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  one  of  all  but  universal  application :  — 

^  He  is  n  fool  who  thinks,  hy  force  or  skill, 

To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will.** 

Edward  Young,  the  author  of  Night  'Thoughts,  is 
far  more  prolific  of  good  and  quotable  matter,  and 
accordingly  we  have  irom  his  pen  four  pages  of 
terse  and  pointed  sayings,  none  of  which  are  at  all 
superfluous.  Pope,  however,  as  the  poet  of  society 
and  of  literature,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of  his 
time,  eighteen  pages  being  allotted  to  those  pointed 
coujilets  and  single  lines  in  which  he  showed  such  a 
masterly  power  of  epigram.  'I'hree  pages  after  this 
strike  us  as  rather  scanty  measure  for  the  sayings, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  grave  and  gay,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry, *tind  we  venture  to  think  that  in  a  future 
edition  both  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  and  Johnso- 
niana  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  more  copious  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  fare.  If  we  may  take  the  number  of 
pages  which  Mr.  Bartlett  devotes  to  each  writer  as 
an  approximate  standard  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
English  language  is  indebted  to  him  for  additions 
to  the  ever-accumulating  stores  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  are  treasured  in  our  literary  garners,  the  five 
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pages  which  he  devotes  to  the  poet  Gray  would 
le^  us  to  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  had  exercised  a  iar  wider  and 
more  lasting  influence  on  English  literature  than  we 
could  have  una^ed  to  be  tlic  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  writer  so  essentially  popular 
and  dealing  so  extensively  with  the  minutice  of  Eng- 
I  lish  life,  and  especially  of  country  life,  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  should  furnish  even  a  larger  supply  of 
familiar  quotations  than  the  polished  and  senten¬ 
tious  and  philosophic  Burke,  and  that  The  Travel¬ 
ler  and  The  Deserted  Village  should  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  quotable  than  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  What  we  have  said  of  Goldsmith  applies 
equally  to  William  Cowper,  to  whom  six  pages  are 
devoted,  mainly  taken  from  The  Task,  —  that  poem 
]  which  so  few,  we  fancy,  would  care  to  read  through 
and  yet  which  is  so  rich  in  individual  passages  of 
beauty  and  truth.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  Crabbe,  who  is  dismissed  with  only  half  a  page ; 
but  then  Crabbe,  while  he  photographed  the  details 
of  life  with  exactness,  was  no  pliilosopher,  or,  at  all 
events,  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the  ahnonnis 
sapiens  of  our  old  friend  Horace.  Burns,  however, 
fares  sufficiently  well  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
to  insure  popularity  for  his  book  in  the  Land  o’ 
Cakes. 

Passing  on  to  the  departed  writers  of  our  own 
time,  or,  at  all  events,  those  whom  our  elder  read- 

Iers  can  remember,  we  find  George  Colman,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hall,  Samuel  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb,  James  Montgomery,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Byron,  Campbell,  Tom  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Keats,  Mihnan,  Praed,  Talfourd,  Tom  Hood, 
Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Kcblc,  all  more  or  less 
adequately  represented.  We  notice  in  the  head 
line  of  the  quotations  from  John  Keble  an  absurd 
error,  we  m^n  in  the  date  of  his  death,  which  was 
not  1821  but  1866.  Among  living  authors,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  the  first  places  arc  given  to 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow ;  Mr.  Henry  Taylor, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  Barry  Cornwall  also  put  in  their 
appearances.  One  single  quotation,  however,  is 
all  that  Mr.  Bartlett  vouchsates  us  from  Eliza  Cook, 
and  neither  Robert  Browning  nor  his  accomplished 
wile,  the  late  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  nor  the 
late  Miss  Adelaide  Procter,  are  allowed  to  contrib¬ 
ute  a  single  dish  to  our  intellectual  repast.  “  Con¬ 
spicuous,”  too,  “  by  his  absence,”  is  that  modern 
“master  of  sentences,”  the  author  of  Proverbial 
Philosophy.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bartlett  tells  us  on  his  title-page  that  he  has 
not  only  gleaned  largely  in  the  field  of  literature, 
but  has  also  endeavored  to  “  trace  to  their  source  ” 
the  passages  and  phrases  in  common  use  which  he 
puts  before  us  in  his  pages  as  “  old  Mends.”  He 
nas  done  this  in  the  foot-notes,  very  satisfactorily 
as  far  as  he  has  gone,  if  not  very  exhaustively. 
But  why,  adopting  in  the  rest  of  his  work  the 
chronological  order,  has  he  placed  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  at  the  end,  instead  of  at  the  head 
of  those  authors  from  whose  mines  he  has  quarried 
his  materials  ?  This,  we  must  fairly  own,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  passes  our  comprehension, 
j  It  should  be  added,  in  our  own  justification,  that 
j  when  we  called  this  book  a  “  dictionary  ”  or  “  cy- 
j  cloptedia  ”  in  its  way,  we  dwelt  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  provided  with  an  ample  and  elaborate 
index,  without  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  rudis 
indigestaque  moles  of  matter  valuable  in  itself,  yet 
valueless  for  all  practical  purposes.  AL*.  Bartlett 
has  been  too  wise  so  to  mar  his  book ;  and  as  his 


index  occupies  exactly  a  third  of  the  entire  volume 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  completeness  and 
its  utility. 


THE  OLDEST  OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

At  a  little  rustic  station  called  Pepinster  in 
the  heart  of  the  rich  country  about  Libge  the 
long  Belgian  express  train  halts,  and  casts  forth  a 
number  of  travellers  who  have  generally  a  festive 
air.  Tlie  eyes  of  their  work-a-day  fellow-travellerj 
follow  them,  as  they  cross  over  to  another  train, 
ready  waiting,  and  which,  from  its  omnibus-looking 
carriages,  with  airy  seats  on  the  top,  has  quite  a 
holiday  air  also.  Tempting  too  are  the  rich  hills 
that  rise  all  around  Pepinster, — green,  massively 
embroidered  with  trees,  and  disclosing  a  sort  of 
ojR'ning  into  delicious  looking  valleys  ;  with  a 
j)eep  of  a  little  railway  path  winding  away  into 
their  fastnesses. 

To  follow  that  track  is  to  have  a  most  picturesque 
walk.  Never  *(lid  iron-road  wind  and  twist  and 
twirl  so  gracefully  all  the  while  creeping  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  richly  covered  hills  which  slope  down 
to  it,  yet  ever  ascending  steeply  and  painfully,  now 
plunging  round  corners,  into  a  new  dell,  now  run¬ 
ning  beside  a  narrow  book,  and  now  beside  a  de¬ 
licious  valley  road  until  it  gets  over  many  miles  and 
reaches  the  little  town  it  is  bound  for.  tinder  such 
conditions  an  iron-road  loses  all  its  grim  practical 
air ;  and  those  who  wander  among  the  hills  that 
overhang  thLs  pleasant  valley  look  down  and  watch 
the  heavy  train  winding  below  among  the  leaves, 
toiling  and  gasping  slowly  up  what  was  one  of  the 
steej)est  lines  on  the  continent  before  Mr.  Fell  be¬ 
gan  to  scale  the  Alpine  passes. 

After  this  picturesque  introduction  the  traveller 
finds  himself  at  Spa,  —  the  most  ancient  and  court¬ 
ly  of  the  “  Waters.”  Compared  with  it,  all  the  rest 
seem  mere  “  shoddy,”  —  vulgar  parvenus  who,  by 
dint  of  gaudy  show  jewelry,  watch-chains,  &c.,  try 
and  make  a  show.  Hombui'g  and  its  Brunnen  are 
flashy  and  but  of  yesterday;  they  are  as  mush- 
room-like  as  tlie  merchant’s  wife,  who  wants,  by 
“  a  splash,”  to  force  herself  into  good  society ;  but, 
centuries  ago,  kings  and  courtiers  came  posting 
across  Europe  to  the  “  little  town  in  the  Valley,” 
and  elderly  gentlemen  of  Louis  the  Great’s  court, 
in  flowing  wigs  and  velvet  coats,  stood  round  “the 
Pouhon,”  striving  to  repair  their  shrunken  persons 
with  the  iron  waters.  As  we  stroll  down  the  walks 
of  Spa  with  their  quaint  names,  —  such  as  “  the 
Seven-o’clock  Walk,”  — each  marked  out  with  stiff 
rows  of  tall  trees,  and  look  down  their  aisle-like 
perspective,  we  instinctively  repeople  them  with 
stately  gallants,  hoops,  and  trains. 

Spa  is  like  a  toy  town,  such  as  one  would  buy  in 
a  box  at  Christmas  for  little  Tommy,  to  be  set  up 
in  arbitrary  angles,  with  houses  turned  every  way. 
A  walk  of  two  minutes  sets  us  far  above  it ;  with 
all  the  roofs  clustered  below,  the  tiny  streets  strag¬ 
gling  every  way,  —  the  town  lies  at  our  feet,  sunk 
in  hollow,  like  a  favored  toy-terrier  buried  in  a  soft, 
green  cushion.  Tiny  brown  ribbons  of  walks  wind 
up  innumerable  hills.  Exactly  vis-a-vis  to  the 
church,  and  bearding  it  insolently,  is  a  heavy  yel¬ 
low  building,  where  the  gaming  goes  on,  called  by 
the  ancient  name  of  the  “  Redoute,”  and  which  is 
entered,  not  from  the  gardens,  but  from  the  street. 
In  the  common  street,  too,  at  a  comer,  is  the  Well 
or  Pump,  under  a  rather  shabby  portico.  All  the 
houses  about  have  a  “  sign,”  —  another  rococo  relic. 
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_ the  “  Arms  of  Austria,”  the  “  Great  King,” 

and  the  “  Hotel  of  Spain,”  and  such  names.  Every 
now  and  again  there  clatter  by  the  close,  round, 
compact  little  horses  of  the  place,  cob-like  in 
shape,  iron-gray  or  brindled,  full  of  good  blood, 
amazingly  sure  of  foot,  and  which,  driven  up  steep, 
paved  hills,  by  the  uncouth  and  cruel  French  and 
Belgians,  au  grand  galop,  will  go  till  they  drop. 
These  “  bidets  de  Spa,”  as  they  are  called,  come 
from  the  forest,  and  are  picturesque,  gamesome, 
friendly  little  creatures,  tiiough  it*  is  suimrising 
their  honest  backs  are  not  strained  out  of  shape 
bv  the  jolting  of  hulking  Frenchmen,  who  know 
not  how  to  ride. 

A  century  ago  the  traveller  who  started  from 
Libge  had  to  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  jolting  and 
shaking  over  some  of  the  most  wretched  roads  in 
the  world,  which  descended  into  the  little  bowl 
where  the  town  lay.  As  the  season  drew  on,  these 
wild  traverses,  often  injured  or  blocked  up  by  tor¬ 
rents  bursting  from  the  mountains,  became  crowded 
with  the  post-carriages  of  the  sick  and  the  great ; 
and  of  an  evening,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  descending  the  hill,  scouts  came  running  on 
before  to  give  notice,  while  the  idle  inhabitants 
gathered  to  see  the  new  guest  arrive.  For  the 
more  illustrious  visitors  cannon  were  let  off  from 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  carriage  pulled  up  in  a  little 
Square,  —  not  bigger  than  a  court,  —  where  the 
small  houses  of  the  place  were  grouped,  and  at  one 
side  of  which  was  a  small  hutch  in  a  sunken  cell, 
the  Well,  —  the  Pouhon,  —  the  glory  and  support 
of  the  town.  The  traveller,  if  he  was  a  mere  trav¬ 
eller,  was  jolted  to  one  of  the  inns,  —  either  to  the 
“  Arms  of  England,”  the  “  Court  of  London,”  or  to 
the  “  Crown  of  Thoms.”  There  he  was  sure  to  be 
entertained,  but  woidd  be  roused  betimes  by  a  din 
and  chatter  under  his  windows.  On  looking  out  he 
would  see  the  quaintest  scene.  Not  five  o’clock, 
and  yet  every  one  astir!  The  little  place  below 
filled  with  figures,  all  in  a  sort  of  neglige  morning- 
dress,  —  wigs  and  bags  and  sack  backs,  —  bowing, 
bending,  posturing,  and  ogling.  At  the  outskirts 
waited  carriages  and  horses.  Every  one  was  prome¬ 
nading  over  the  rude  curb-stones,  as  if  it  was  an 
alley  in  Versailles.  The  stranger  would  notice  that 
all,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  carried  a  gay 
crutch  or  stick,  the  handle  of  which  was  painted 
elegantly ;  and  had,  hanging  from  the  waist  or 
button-hole,  a  little  variegated  dial ;  as  each  visitor 
quaffed  his  tumbler,  he  moved  on  the  hand,  to 
record  the  number  he  hatl  taken.  Tliese  little  toy 
dials,  as  well  as  the  canes,  were  a  specialty  of  the 
place,  decorated  by  the  native  artists.  Every  one, 
too,  carried  little  bon-bon  boxes,  holding  candied 
fruit  or  orange-peel,  to  take  away  the  sharp  taste 
of  the  waters ;  and  these  toys,  again,  were  adorned 
with  devices  and  Cupids,  and  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  pleasant  crowd,  thus  early  astir, 
was  composed  of  the  most  curious  elements,  — 
chevaliers,  barons,  lords,  ladies.  After  their  tum¬ 
blers  the  bulk  of  the  company  found  their  way  to 
the  pleasant  broad  alley,  where  they  could  prome¬ 
nade,  while  others  took  carriages  and  horses  and 
drove  out  to  the  Sauvenibre  and  other  springs,  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  hills. 

The  quality,  however,  did  not  put  up  at  such 
houses  as  the  “  Arms  of  England  ”  or  the  “  Crown 
of  Thoms.”  Princes  and  other  great  personages 
would  come  with  a  great  suite,  and  hire  a  whole  hotel 
or  mansion,  handsomely  furnished,  bringing  their  own 


cooks  and  retainers,  and  would  there  keep  a  hand¬ 
some  table  and  see  abundance  of  company.  For 
such  guests  there  were  the  “  Hotel  de  Lorraine  ” 
and  me  “  Comet,”  both  in  the  High  Street,  and 
both  provided  with  rich  tapestries;  and  to  these 
houses  came  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Libge  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsbourg, 
and  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  Some  families  were 
content,  as  at  present,  with  simple  lodgings.  But 
the  favorite  mode  of  life  was  the  inn  table-iThote, 
which  was  looked  on  as  a  pleasant  system  of  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  gay  passport  to  new  acquaintances. 

Even  so  far  back  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  little  Kur-list,  “  Fremden  Blatt,”  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  vacant  mind  at  such  places,  was  in 
every  one’s  hand ;  and  a  spirited  bwkseller  came 
over  fiom  Libge  to  print  and  sell  it.  He  also  kept 
a  library,  the  modest  subscription  to  which  was  a 
single  crown  for  the  season.  Till  noon  dressing 
was  not  thought  of.  Breakfast  and  consultation 
with  the  physician  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Almost  the  first  visit  the  stranger  received  —  like 
Mr.  Sterne  at  Desseins  —  was  that  of  two  friars ; 
but  they  received  far  more  courteous  reception 
than  the  sentimental  traveller  was  inclined  to  offer  ; 
and  it  was  the  fashion  to  present  the  fathers  with  a 
substantial  contribution.  Another  visit  was  that 
of  the  barber,  who  was  to  come  regularly  every 
morning  “  to  shave  you  and  dress  your  wig.”  Then 
the  physicians  made  their  call,  —  gentlemen,  who, 
by  the  description  of  their  manner  and  proceeding, 
seem  only  to  nave  anticipated  modem  practitioners 

of  the  same  pattern,  —  the  English  Dr.  C - and 

the  n.ative  Dr.  L- — .  The  same  providential 
coincidence  that  the  waters  exactly  suited  the 
complaint  of  every  one  who  chanced  to  come  there, 
seemed  to  obtain  then  as  now. 

Every  one  laid  himself  out  for  gaycty  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  deteraiined  to  cultivate  both  his  health 
and  his  spirits.  It  was  a  special  custom  to  call  on 
every  new  arrival  of  rank.  Thus  cards  were  per¬ 
petually  sent  round,  and  as  perpetually  returned, 
and  new  acquaintances  were  formed.  This  custom 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1759,  by  a  reformer. 

Count  de  P - ,  who  had  the  boldness  to  go  round 

in  his  chariot  and  pay  his  respects  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  heau-monde ;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed.  The  newly  arrived  stranger 
would  be  inclined  to  dress  himself  in  strict  tenue 
for  this  ceremonial,  and  get  on  his  sword ;  but  he 
would  be  told,  to  his  surprise,  that  by  common  con¬ 
sent  no  one  ever  appeared  with  a  sword,  save  on 
the  first  and  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  — the  pmdent 
reason  being,  that  in  this  little  “  olla  podrida  ”  of 
adventurous  intriguers  and  chevaliers  who  belonged 
to  all  classes  and  all  nations,  quarrels  and  disputes 
were  but  too  certain  to  arise,  and  a  sword  would 
be  only  too  tempting  and  convenient  an  arbitrator. 

Dinner  seems  to  have  been  about  two  o’clock, 
and  after  dinner  most  of  the  “  Bobelins  ”  would  j 
indulge  in  a  nap.  About  five  o’clock  the  assembly  | 
room  opens,  or  the  private  parties  be^in ;  and  the 
pretty  Seven-o’clock  Walk  —  so  called  because  the 
sun  plays  upon  it  and  makes  walking  there  impos¬ 
sible  until  that  hour  —  fills  up  with  a  gay  crowd. 
This  walk  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fine  plot  of 
ground,  considered  in  itself;  on  each  side  there 
are  divers  little  flowery  meadows,  which,  with  their 
verdure,  strike  the  eye  in  the  most  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  \^en  the  crowd  of  silken  coats  and  rich 
dresses  were  seen  filling  up  this  picturesque  “  mall  ’* 
of  a  summer’s  evening,  the  effect  must  have  been 
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charming.  There  every  new  visitor  came  to  see 
the  whole  company  of  the  place,  as  it  were,  in  a 
focus ;  every  tongue  could  be  heard,  but  the  most 

e'edominant  was  French,  and  next  to  French, 
nglish.  To  the  English,  indeed,  —  great  travel¬ 
lers  in  the  last  century,  —  Spa  owes  much.  The 
prettiest  walks  trace  their  origin  to  generous  visit¬ 
ors  from  that  country. 

The  assembly  room  was  in  the  “  High  Street,” 
close  to  the  Fouhon,  and  must  have  been  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  present  more  ambitious  Tem¬ 
ple  stands.  There  cards,  draughts,  and  other  games 
are  pla^d,  as  well  as  the  favorite  gambling  game  of 
faro.  There  was  no  “  privilege  ”  however,  then, 
or  monopoly ;  and  at  the  cofiee-houses  —  especially 
at  one  close  to  the  “  Court  of  London  ”  —  high 
play  went  on  at  all  hours.  Some  players  staked 
crowns,  others  nothing  but  gold.  At  the  tables 
were  to  be  seen  the  professional  gambler  and  the 
dilettanti,  who  played  merely  to  amuse  tliemselves. 
The  scene,  too,  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  nowad^s, 
and  there  is  the  same  study  of  character.  “  The 
curious  observe  some  of  those  who  game  extrava¬ 
gantly  high  to  look  pale,  dejected,  incensed  to  the 
last  degree,  and,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  ready  to 
devour  their  cards.’'^  But  there  was  also  to  be 
noticed,  what  was  a  feature  of  tliis  unlicensed  gam¬ 
bling,  —  “  the  gamesters,  who  make  a  trade  of 
play,  with  a  share  in  the  bank,  but  who  appear  to 
be  punters  only,  and  seldom  fail  at  squeezing 
novices  or  dupes.”  Five  o’clock  was  the  hour  for 
a  ball.  Grentlemen  pay  “  four  escalins  ”  for  admit¬ 
tance,  but  may  introduce  any  number  of  ladies. 
Cards  and  faro  go  on  in  little  side-rooms,  and  in  a 
little  summer-house  in  the  gardens.  Tlie  dancing 
is  always  kept  up  with  great  vivacity,  the  ball 
opening  with  a  minuet  or  two,  which  gives  way  to 
the  favorite  measure  of  the  night,  —  the  English 
country  dances.  These  are  performed  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  English 
element ;  and  there  are  instances  of  some  fatal 
results  from  over-heating.  The  wonderful  Eng¬ 
lish,  indeed,  when  on  their  “  grand  tour,”  always 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  way ;  and  about 
this  time  a  dancing  royal  prince  of  this  nation 
actually  killed  himself  at  Monaco  from  his  excessive 
exertions  at  a  ball. 

Sometimes  a  company  of  strolling  comedians 
would  arrive,  and  fit  up  a  theatre  at  “  a  shocking 
place  called  the  Gray  Mare  Inn.”  But  a  regular 
theatre  was  soon  built  on  the  site  of  the  White 
Rose  Hotel.  Everything,  however,  was  over  by 
seven  o’clock,  —  a  true  invalid’s  hour,  —  and  sup¬ 
per  was  then  thought  of,  which  was,  indeed,  no 
more  than  a  little  fruit,  or  something  as  light  as 
eggs  and  spinach,  hon  vivants  sometimes  indulging 
in  a  pigeon  or  a  chicken.  Nothing  could  have 
been  pleasanttT  than  the  endless  junketings  and 
parties  of  pleasure  that  went  forward,  all  for  the 
now  exploded  aim  of  promoting  esprit,  raillery,  and 
a  little  gallantry.  Every  young  gentleman  was  to 
be  “  ingenious,”  or  to  snow  himself  a  “  youth  of 
parts.”  Every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 
gayety  and  repartee.  These  arts  of  society  were 
^en  seriously  cultivated;  they  constituted  the 
great  “  passe  temps,”  and  it  may  be  (questioned 
whether  our  modern  society,  which  requu:es  mate¬ 
rial  objects  to  amuse  itself  with,  —  balls,  picnics, 
dinner-parties,  in  all  of  which  there  is  no  premiuiy 
upon  wit  or  “  parts,”  but  a  large  one  ujion  riches 
and  estates,  —  has  not  lost  by  the  change.  The  Spa 
(ximpany  were  eternally  casting  about  for  variety 


and  lively  chat.  The  town  was  a  republic  of 
gayety,  and  the  man  who  could  be  lively  and 
“  pass  the  time  ”  was  more  welcome  than  the 
wealthy  noble.  Tliose  old  trees  which  alxmnd 
everywhere  in  this  sylvan  sjiot,  had  they  tongues, 
could  make  the  strangest  revelations ;  they  could 
tell  of  the  endless  expeclitions  in  the  little  calashes, 
—  vehicles  witliout  either  doors  or  windows,  — 
which  took  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  to  the  springs 
for  some  fifteen  pence.  A  calash  was  to  be  had  f(» 
the  whole  morning  for  half  a  crown.  The  sides 
were  open,  with  leathern  curtains,  so  that  the 
country  could  be  seen  on  both  sides.  The  driver 
usually  walked  a',  the  head  of  the  horse ;  and  there 
were  only  three  hackney-coaches  of  the  official  sort 
in  the  place. 

The  associations  of  the  curious  little  place  are  so 
dramatic,  —  so  strange  and  com])act,  as  it  were,  — 
that  it  is  not  difficult  as  we  walk  to  people  the 
hills  and  lanes  and  twisted  streets  with  quite  a 
procession  of  remarkable  personages. 

Even  the  little  shields  and  scrolls  still  fixed  over 
many  archways  —  the  “  Hotels  of  Spain,”  “  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  of  the  “  Crown  of  Austria,”  —  old-fashion^ 
modes  of  compliment  —  call  up  the  images  of  many 
an  august  lodger.  So  lately  as  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  stranger  walking  along  would  be  attracted 
by  the  shield  of  Marguerite  of  Nayarre,  with  that 
of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and  other  ladies 
who  attended  her  at  Spa.  Farther  on  was  to  be 
seen  the  shield  of  the  great  general  Alexander  of 
Farma,  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  of  many  more. 
But  when  old  houses  were  being  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  the  stupid  Flemings  did  not  care  to  rein¬ 
sert  these  memorials,  and  they  were  collected  to¬ 
gether  at  a  sort  of  museum.  Just  at  the  corner 
of  the  tiny  place  opposite  the  Fouhon,  where  the 
“  Wolf”  inn  st(x>d,  could  be  seen  a  whole  emblaz¬ 
onment  of  these  relics ;  and  the  English  Bobclin 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  of  the  exile 
Charles  1 1. 

For  whole  centuries  those  rude  mountain  roads 
and  defiles  were  trayersed  by  illustrious  guests.  It 
is  curious  to  think  that  the  little  Spa  should  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  preserved  its  monotwly  so 
long.  So  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cur¬ 
rent  began  to  flow,  and  the  illustrious  muster-roll 
of  guests  starts  with  the  physician  of  Henry  VIII., 
Augustini,  in  1545;  with  the  Duke  do  Nevers,  and 
the  Jesuit,  Maldonatus.  Marguerite  of  Navarre 
set  off,  but  from  the  badness  of  the  roads,  could  get 
no  farther  than  Lihge,  where  she  was  quite  content 
to  remain,  and  where  for  six  weeks  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  Bishop  was  the  scene  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  festivals.  Tlie  tradition  of  the  place  runs, 
that  Henry  HI.  had  been  ordered  here  by  his  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  had  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  “  Gramje 
Monarque.”  But  not  much  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
this  royal  visit. 

Later,  it  is  known  that  Mary  of  Medicis  and  the 
queen  of  Louis  XIV.  graciously  deigned  to  drink 
bottled  Spa  waters  at  Paris,  —  a  compliment  care¬ 
fully  recorded  and  handed  down  by  the  gratified 
townsjxiople.  Then  Alexander  of  Parma  came 
no  less  than  three  times;  and  on  one  (wcasion 
was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  old  castle  of 
Franclumont,  whose  ruins  the  tourist  now  makes 
up  a  party  to  visit.  In  the  same  century  came  the 
wonderful  scholar  Lipsius,  whose  Latin  letters  are 
really  amusing;  and  who,  for  one  of  those  old 
mouldy  men  of  learning,  had  a  surprising  deal 
of  the  pleasantness  of  life  in  him,  and  whose 
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jccount  of  his  three  dogs  is  very  gracious  and 
graphic. 

It  is  remembered,  too,  with  some  gratitude,  that 
it  is  the  English  who  have  “  made  ”  Spa,  and  who, 
daring  its  most  flourishing  times,  poured  into  it  in 
streams,  and  often  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
visitors.  They  soon  brought  over  a  club  with 
them  from  their  own  country,  —  a  national  institu¬ 
tion  of  their  own,  —  which  was  held  at  the  house 
known  as  the  “  Prince  de  Ligne,”  and  whose  influ¬ 
ence  soon  became  paramount.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  English  visitors  was  Charles  II.,  who,  wan¬ 
dering  about,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  found 
his  way  most  characteristically  to  this  sea  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Die  day  of  his  arrival  is  recorded,  —  the  20th 
July,  1654, —  and  he  was  attended  by  his  sister 
and  a  retinue  of  noble  exiles.  He  remained  a 
whole  month.  In  the  same  century  came  Saumaise, 
the  great  Protestant  commentator,  who  also  paid  it 
a  second  visit  in  the  train  of  no  less  important  per¬ 
sonages  than  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  her 
unlucky  squire  follower,  Monaldeschi.  He  came  a 
third  time,  and  died  there,  with  a  joke  on  his  lips, 
— “Je  m’en  vais  de  Spa.”  St.  Evremont  came 
later. 

But  the  great  visit  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  guests  was  to  come  and  make  the 
glory  of  the  little  place.  This  tiny  place  is  the 
shrine  of  the  Czar  Peter.  Over  the  spot  where  the 
Pouhon  bubbles  up,  the  large  porch  displays  the 
conspicuous  legend,  — 

“  To  THE  Memory  of  Peter  the  Great,” 

and  aflixed  to  the  wall  is  a  tablet  with  a  self-glori¬ 
fying  inscription ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  mk- 
ing  straight  down  into  the  well,  is  a  bust  of  green 
bronze  with  another  inscription.  The  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  visitors  of  each  season  are,  “  bon 
gr^,  malgrd,”  reminded,  with  every  glass  they  quaft' 
or  every  stroll  they  take,  that  tliis  great  man  be¬ 
longs  in  some  sort  to  the  town. 

The  story  of  his  visit  is  most  graphic  and  amus¬ 
ing,  and  besides  so  local  as  not  to  be  at  all  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  The  Czar  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  his  health  was  utterly  broken 
down  by  excesses  and  hard  living.  His  struggles 
with  Charles  XH.  and  the  fatigues  of  war  had  told 
on  him.  His  life  was  endangered,  and  he  looked 
an  old  man.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  drink 
the  waters  bottled;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  ill  as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  face  the 
trials  of  the  journey,  and  take  the  roughest,  if  not 
the  readiest,  road  to  health.  He  had  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  his  stomach  was  quite  relaxed,  his  face 
was  ghastly  pale,  his  legs  all  swelled,  and  he  was, 
besides,  seized  periodically  with  violent  bilious 
spasms.  In  this  desperate  condition  he  arrived  at 
Spa,  as  at  a  hospital,  in  June,  1717,  and  remained 
six  weeks.  His  barbarous  habits  astonished  even 
the  passive  natives,  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  ec¬ 
centricity,  and  surprised  at  no  extravagance  in 
their  visitors.  His  fashion  of  taking  the  waters  had 
something  savage  in  it.  He  drank  of  all  the  foun¬ 
tains  indiscriminately ;  but,  as  he  took  the  trouble 
to  go  every  day  to  the  G^ronstere,  some  two  miles 
away,  the  obsequious  gratitude  of  the  natives  was 
pleased  to  attach  to  that  fountain  —  perhaps  arbi¬ 
trarily —  the  honor  of  restoring  his  Majesty  to 
health.  He  had  his  own  physician,  Areschin,  —  an 
Italian  it  may  be  presumed,  —  but  he  despised  all 
prescriptions,  and  got  well  in  his  own  barbarous, 
brutal  fashion.  He  would  take  over  twenty  tum¬ 


blers  of  the  water  in  a  morning.  All  the  while  he  | 
laughed  at  the  restraint  of  the  remmen,  drank  j 
wines  to  excess,  ate  after  his  own  wild  manner,  in-  I 
dulged  in  orgies,  and  yet  worked  out  his  eure  in  de-  j 
fiance  of  these  irregularities. 

A  canon,  who  was  sent  with  congratulations  by 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Lihge,  has  left  a  portrait  of 
this  strange  prince  that  Voltaire  would  have  been 
glad  to  have.  “  It  must  be  confessed,”  says  the 
canon,  naively  and  also  sarcastically,  “  that  this 
prince,  or  rather  Muscovite,  is  most  singular.  Count 
d’Argenteau  will  have  plenty  of  odd  things  to  tell 
his  excellency  the  bishop ;  but  he  only  dined  with 
the  Czar  on  feastrdays,  while  I  eat  with  him  in 
rivatc,  and  saw  his  habits.  I  found  him  in  a  tent, 
ofiered  him  a  bowl  of  figs  and  strawberries  fi’om 
my  garden.  He  flung  himself  on  them,  and  in  a 
second  had  devoured  twelve  figs  and  about  six 
pounds  of  strawberries.  Next  day  I  dined  with  his 
JVIajesty.  The  table  was  suited  to  hold  eight  cov¬ 
ers,  but  they  had  contrived  to  fit  in  twelve.  The 
Czar  presided  in  a  night-cap,  with  his  throat  bare, 
and  without  his  cravat.  We  all  sat  down  the  sides, 
but  at  about  halt-a-foot  distance  from  the  table. 
Two  soldiers  handed  round  a  dish,  in  which  there 
was  literally  nothing,  but  every  one  had  beside  him 
an  earthenware  dish,  in  which  there  was  soup  and  a 
morsel  of  meat.  Still,  the  food  was  thus  so  far  oflf 
that  we  had  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  get  at  it.  I 
Any  one  wlio  wished  fw  more  broth  helped  himself,  1 
nans  fdfon,  to  his  neighbor’s  as  his  Majesty  did  to  | 
his  Chancellor’s.  The  Admiral  of  the  Galleys, 
who  sat  facing  the  Czar,  had  no  appetite,  and  only 
bit  his  nails.  Suddenly  came  a  man  who  threw  six 
bottles  on  the  table  as  if  he  were  playing  bowls,  not 
setting  them  down.  The  Czar  took  one,  and  gave 
a  glass  to  each  guest.  The  Chancellor,  seeing  that 
I  was  taking  my  food  without  salt,  —  the  only  salt¬ 
cellar  being  at  the  other  end,  —  said,  graciously, 

‘  Sir,  if  you  want  salt,  you  must  help  yourself.’  So 
I,  not  wishing  to  be  singular,  thrust  my  arm  out 
past  the  Czar,  and  took  as  much  as  would  do  me 
for  dinner.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  earthenware 
bowls  had  been  upset  over  the  cloth,  and  so  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  wine,  which  had  been  badly  corked. 
TTien  came  the  second  course.”  A  soldier  passing 
by  the  kitchen  was  given  a  dish  to  take  up,  and  as 
he  entered  shook  his  head  to  get  his  hat  off,  his  j 
hands  being  full ;  but  the  Czar  told  him  not  to  mind. 
This  course  consisted  of  veal  and  four  fowls.  “  His  j 
Majesty,  seeing  that  one  of  the  fowls  was  larger  than 
its  fellows,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  rubbed  it  under 
his  nose,  and  making  a  sign  to  me  that  it  was  good, 
flung  it  on  mv  plate.  It  slipped  down  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other  sans  mauvaise  rencon¬ 
tre,  since  it  had  the  course  clear,  and  the  cloth  was 
well  greased.  ITie  dessert  was  a  plate  containing 
three  Spa  biscuits.”  The  canon  must  have  been  a 
man  of  wit  and  observation,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
told  the  storj’.  Every  day  the  Czar  grew  stronger, 
and  from  this  pretty  place  the  sanguinary  prince,  — 
or  rather  Muscovite,  as  the  canon  said,  —  wrote  to 
his  son  Alexis,  at  Naples,  ordering  him  home,  —  to 
be  done  to  death  secretly. 

After  six  weeks  Peter  the  Great  took  his  depar¬ 
ture,  graciously  acknowledging  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  was  restored ;  of  which  happy  event  they 
obsequiously  begged  a  written  testimonial,  which 
pr.  Areschin  was  ordered  to  give  them,  to  the 
Sfect  that,  though  other  waters  had  been  tried, 
these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  really  benefited 
his  Majesty.  Some  thought  that  so  great  a  poten- 
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tate  had  behaved  not  a  little  shabbily,  and  might 
have  testified  his  acknowled^cnts  by  a  substantial 
memorial  or  subscription.  But  the  cunning  inhabi¬ 
tants  knew,  perhaps,  that  such  “  a  testimonial  ”  was 
far  better  than  money  or  a  building,  and  was  a 
valuable  advertisement,  which  would  brin^  thou¬ 
sands  of  fashionable  sick,  as  indeed  it  did.  But  in 
the  following  year  there  arrived  from  Amsterdam 
a  sort  of  memorial  tablet  of  black  marble,  set,  or 
fnuned,  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  in  gold 
letters.  It  was  the  work  of  a  Duten  sculptor,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  tombstone,  and,  though 
the  natives  and  the  writers  of  the  guide-books  fall 
into  raptures  over  the  present,  it  must  have  cost  his 
Msyesty  something  under  twenty  pounds.  The 
inscription — and  the  town  at  once  placed  it  over 
a  high  doorway,  where  it  cannot  be  read,  and  where 
it  remains  to  this  hour  — is  the  most  amazing  piece 
of  vanity  and  savage  bombast  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  :  — 

PsTBE  THi  First,  by  the  Grace  of  Ood,  Emperor  of  the  Ruisians, 
happyt  invincible 
Restorer  nf  Military  Discipline, 

And  first  Planter  of  all  Sciences  and  Arts  among  his  People, 
Who  having  by  his  own  Industry 
Built  a  most  |>owerful  Fleet  of  Ships, 

Having  infinitely  augmented  his  Armies, 

And  securely  settl^  in  tlie  very  Blaze  of  War, 
llis  Realms,  hereditary  as  well  as  acquired, 
went  abroad ; 

And  haring  search'd  Into  the  Manners  of  the  several  Nations 
Of  Europe, 

Came  through  France  to  Niunur  and  Liege, 

To  these  WateYs  at  Spa, 

As  to  the  Haven  of 'Health : 

And  haring  happily  drank  of  these  most  healthful  Springs, 
Particularly  that  of  Q^ronstere, 

Was  restored  to  his  former  Strength, 

And  his  desirM  Health, 

In  the  year  1717,  22(1  of  July. 

Thence  returning  through  Holland 
To  his  hereditary  Dominions, 

OrderM  this  eternal  Monument  of  his  Gratitude  to  bo 
erected.  1718. 

With  this  prestige  and  diploma,  it  is  not  sur- 
prii^ing  to  learn  that  the  little  place  was  taken  into 
oigh  favor  by  kings  and  princes ;  and  many  of 
these,  petting,  as  it  were,  a  favorite  child,  gave  it 
“  protections,”  and  assurances  of  its  neutrality  be¬ 
ing  respected  in  case  of  war.  Princes  of  Orange, 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  three  Emperors  of  Germany, 
various  Kings  of  France,  were  among  tliose  who 
accorded  it  this  favor.  Louis  XV.  went  so  far  as 
to  allow  Spa  to  show  the  royal  arms  and  ensigns, 
—  in  his  time,  however,  not  of  very  much  value  as 
a  protection. 

During  this  pleasant  flow  of  prosperity,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  produced  by  such  a  curious  gathering  of 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  piquant  levelling 
of  all  ranks,  began  to  engender  that  strange  taste 
and  fashion,  which,  up  to  our  own  day,  has  made 
the  cure  by  mineral  waters  and  gaming  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  odd  conjunction  may  1^  traced  in 
aome  measure  to  the  doctors,  who  were  always  pre- 
acribing  cards  and  the  excitement  of  play  as  a  stim¬ 
ulant  against  the  drowsiness  which  the  drinking 
of  the  waters  brought  on.  The  pastime  soon  be¬ 
came  a  perfect  rage.  At  every  comer,  at  every 
house,  the  adventurer  and  the  demirep  set  up  their 
table  for  Faro,  Cavagnole,  and  Biribi.  They  were 
seen  beside  the  innocent  fountains,  even  on  the 
Seven-o’clock  promenade.  The  arch-adventurer 
of  all,  —  Casanova,  —  a  perfect  and  high-class  type 
of  the  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  who  had  made 
every  capital  in  Europe  his  stage,  —  was  not  likeW 
to  pass  by  so  congenial  a  place.  But  the  wits  (m 
which  he  lived  were  very  difierent  from  the  vulgar 
ones  which  the  journeymen  of  the  profession  are 


obliged  to  work  with.  lie  had  ambition,  geniu, 
esprit,  and  worked  more  or  less  by  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  others.  This  intriguer  and  gambler 
made  his  way  to  Spa  in  the  year  1716,  and  foimd 
it  full  to  overflowing.  His  wits  found  him  a  lodg. 
ing  at  a  hatter’s,  whence  he  went  out  to  study  the 
curious  spectacle.  It  was  a  perfect  tripot.  llieie 
he  met  Santa  Croce,  an  adventurer  of  the  same 
order,  and  thcTe  he  gambled  and  won  four  hundred 
louis.  Ilis  companion,  however,  not  so  fortunate, 
anticipated  the  dismal  story  wluch  is  onl^  too  fa¬ 
miliar  at  such  places.  He  had  plenty  of  money 
and  began  with  die  great  game  on  the  “  tapis  vert,” 
which  was  even  then  the  sacred  gambling  color. 
Tliree  weeks  later  his  “  secretary  ”  left  him ;  next 
day  the  lady’s-maid  received  her  cont/e;  the  two 
valets  were  the  first  to  desert.  In  a  few  days  the 
last  crown  had  gone.  Kings,  watches,  plate,  jew¬ 
els,  everytliing  went  the  same  road.  Even  the 
clothes  of  his  wife  were  sold  to  make  up  a  last 
stake,  and  then  lie  walked  with  a  friend  up  one  of 
the  roads  out  of  the  town,  there  bade  adieu,  and 
left  bis  unfortunate  companion  behind.  Even  the 
tricks  common  to  the  modern  tables  then  obtained, 
and  just  as  now,  when  a  piece  of  money  is  beard  to 
fall  the  servants  rush  to  see  that  no  one  stc 
good-natimedly  to  look  for  it,  so  even  then  gentle¬ 
men  of  industry  had  their  broad-jxiinted  canes, 
with  soft  wax  at  the  end;  and  dogs  were  trained 
to  snap  up  any  stray  pieces.  Some  tables,  how¬ 
ever,  were  kept  with  an  approach  to  respectability ; 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  a  Scotch  ad¬ 
venturer,  is  handed  down  with  honor  as  one  who  kept 
his  “  bank  ”  witli  tolerable  honor. 

This  license,  it  was  felt,  was  growing  dangerous, 
and  might  injure  the  place.  The  magistrates  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  the  question  seriously.  To  put 
down  the  gaming  on  mural  grounds  would  have 
as  little  occurred  to  them  as  it  would  to  M.  Servais, 
the  present  excellent  Burgomaster,  and  his  brother 
echevins.  Tliey  only  thought,  as  do  their  present 
successors,  how  it  could  be  best  “  controlled,”  or 
even  “  exploited,”  for  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
A  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  doted  on  this 
little  happy  valley,  and  came  there  regularly  for 
fifteen  years  running,  and  planted  a  good  deal  of 
the  Seven-o’clock  Walk,  was  persuaded  to  apjieal 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  place,  —  the  Cardinal  Prince 
Bishop  of  Liege,  —  and  in  1762  the  commune  ob¬ 
tained  a  sole  concession  and  monopoly  for  opening 
a  bank.  On  any  one  who  infringed  it  a  fine  of 
fifty  louis  was  laid.  At  once  money  was  raised; 
splendid  plans  for  rooms,  halls,  ball-rooms,  and 
theatre  were  drawn  out,  and  the  buildings  were 
pushed  on  with  vigor.  Suddenly  affairs  took  a  most 
curious  turn ;  the  townspeople  protested  against  the 
scheme,  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  morals  from  an 
ofiScial  sanctioning  of  such  dangerous  practices.  A 
regular  movement  was  got  up,  and  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  dying  in  the  mean  time,  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  give  up  the  scheme.  Tliis  piece 
of  ostentatious  self-denial  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
conscientious  objections ;  it  is  too  improbable  that 
those  who  fattened  on  the  strangers,  and  who,  as 
Casanova  said,  earned  in  three  months  enough  to 
keep  themselves  the  whole  year,  should  have  any 
such  scruples.  The  solution  of  the  opposition  of 
the  towDsfolks  is  to  be  found  in  their  fear  of  a 
diminution  of  profits  from  the  letting  of  their  houses 
as  banks,  and  the  falling  oflT  of  the  crowds  of  adven¬ 
turers.  They  were  also  afraid  of  the  increased 
burden  on  the  rates  which  the  new  buildings  would 
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entail.  It  is  really  curious  that  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  magistrates  were  raising  money  to 
construct  a  sumptuous  bath-house,  —  a  scheme  that 
was  sure  to  “  pay,”  —  there  should  have  been  the 
same  ignorant  opposition. 

When  foiled  tne  townspeople  showed  their  real 
motives,  as  well  as  their  stupidity.  They  encour¬ 
aged  rival  companies,  who  were  glad  to  build  other 
handsome  palaces  for  gaming ;  the  result  was  that 
this  little  townlet  soon  possessed  no  less  than  three 
magnificent  establishments,  —  the  “  Wauxhall,” 
the  “  Levoz  Rooms,”  and  the  “  Redoute,”  —  a  sup¬ 
ply  which  few  of  even  the  great  capitals  could 
toast  of.  Then  followed  livallings,  wranglings 
suits  at  law,  until  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  and, 
like  competing  railway  companies,  the  three  soci¬ 
eties  amalgamated  to  fieece  the  common  public. 
Very  soon  this  abundance  of  places  of  resort  was 
worked  up  by  the  company  into  a  pleasant  source 
of  variety,  and  it  became  the  fashion  for  every  one 
of  distinction  to  go  up  to  the  “  VVauxhall  ”  for 
breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  commence  playing. 
Play  at  tlie  “  Redoute  ”  and  other  houses  did  not 
set  in  until  the  evenings. 

By  and  by  arrives  Alfieri.  Ilis  souvenir  is  quite 
in  a  depressing  tone :  “  I  leave  this  spot,  always 
longing  to  return  to  it,  with  a  heart  discharged 
from  a  weight  of  sorrow.  The  life  here  suits  my 
humor.  1  find  noise  and  solitude  united.  I  can 
be  alone,  unnoticed,  and  unknown  in  the  heart  of 
fetes  and  amusements.  In  truth,  the  whole  place 
has  so  pleased  me,  that  I  have  lingered  on  from 
August  to  the  end  of  September,  —  a  long  time  lor 
one  like  me  who  cannot  fix  myself  in  any  single 
spot.  Of  mornings  I  ride ;  of  evenings  I  dine  with 
people  of  all  countries ;  at  night  1  look  on  at  the 
pretty  women  and  girls  who  are  dancing ;  and  thus 
I  pass  my  time  most  pleasantly.” 

Now  we  see  the  King  of  Sweden  arrive,  on  June 
22,  1780,  —  travelling  as  the  Count  de  Haga, — 
attended  by  lords  of  his  court,  and  putting  up  at 
the  “  Black  Lion,”  on  the  Place.  He  remained 
nearly  nine  weeks,  and  spent  a  pleasant  life :  riding 
in  the  mornings,  giving  entertainments  to  people 
of  all  countries,  showing  himself  at  balls  and  the¬ 
atres,  mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  winning,  according 
to  the  well-worn  phrase,  “  golden  opinions.”  The 
following  year  another  illustrious  stranger  arrived, 
travelling  incognito,  who  entered  the  place  on  foot, 
with  only  General  de  Terey  as  his  companion ;  and 
was  actually  there  some  time  before  he  was  discov¬ 
ered.  He  went  straight  to  the  “  Hotel  d’Orange,” 
where  he  saw  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  then  crossed 
over  and  put  up  at  the  “  Court  of  London,”  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  dined 
with  Prince  de  Lichtenstein.  But  at  night,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  ball,  it  became  known  that  the 
pseudo  Count  de  Falckenstein  was  no  other  than 
the  Emperor.  He,  too,  delighted  everybody,  not 
merely  with  his  graciousness,  —  a  rawer  cheap 
gift  in  royalty,  —  but  by  his  hospitality,  and  the 
share  he  took  in  all  the  amusements.  He  drank 
the  water  of  every  fountain ;  invited  the  ladies  to 
dance  at  the  pretty  Gdronstfcre,  breakfasted  in 
public,  and  bore  tremendous  mobbing  with  the 
most  perfect  good-humor. 

But  the  year  1782  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  glory. 
The  little  place  sparkled  with  kings,  princesses, 
and  dukes.  What  would  not  Homburg  or  Monaco 
give  for  such  a  strangers’  list  as  the  following  ?  — 
The  Princess  de  Ligne,  Duchess  de  I’lnfantado, 
Count  de  Saldana,  Duke  de  Berwick,  Prince  de 


Rohan,  Prince  Galitzin,  Duke  de  Gravina,  Duke  de 
Fronsac,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Prince 
YoussoupofiT,  Duchess  of  Chatillon,  Princess  Star- 
emberg.  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  Princess  Hesse  Rheenfels, 
Prince  Kourakin,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  Count  de 
Montecucoli,  Papal  Nuncio,  Prince  D’Arembei^, 
Princess  Gagarin,  Duke  de  Paduli,  Prince  Wia- 
semskoi.  Archbishop  of  Gmese,  Duchess  Corz- 
wareem  Looz,  Prince  de  Troubetzkoy,  and  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenbouag-Schwerin,  For  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Prince  there  was  great  feasting,  and  the  court 
newsmen  of  the  day  noted  with  satisfaction  that,  as 
he  stood  drinking  Us  Pouhon,  he  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  sensibility  when  he  saw  the  Czar’s  meagre 
testimonial. 

Others  came,  too,  —  the  handsome  Duke  de 
Lauzun,  —  who  had  some  curious  adventures  there 
with  the  Princess  Czartoriska,  —  Philip  Egalit^, 
and  the  Count  D’ Artois.  But  the  Revolution  came 
suddenly ;  the  guests  and  strangers  all  fled  precip 
itately  ;  the  croupiers  gathered  up  their  cards  and 
dice.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  rally,  when  the 
French  emigres  attempted  to  make  Spa  a  centre 
for  planning  their  schemes,  and  the  season  was 
rather  brilliant.  But  after  that,  with  the  great 
wars  that  followed,  everything  collapsed :  the  little 
place  was,  as  it  were,  trampled  down  in  the  melees. 
When  kingdoms  were  being  tossed  about,  —  lost 
and  won,  —  no  one  had  time  to  think  of  drinking 
the  Pouhon  or  playing  Faro.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
travel  securely  and  get  to  Spa.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  or  the 
Princess  Borghese,  brought  a  few  strangers.  The 
lamps  were  relit;  the  cards  dealt  once  more. 
This  was  merely  a  spasm.  Not  until  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  W'atcrloo,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  ar¬ 
rived,  wounded,  to  drink  the  waters,  did  Spa  begin 
to  revive.  It  was  now  Dutch ;  and  the  Prince  tbi> 
warded  them  many  grants  of  money.  His  memory 
is  therefore  held  in  grateful  odor.  Kings  then  b^ 
gan  to  come  once  more,  —  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  greater  Duke  of  W'ellington.  These  all  crowd¬ 
ed  over  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  during  the  Congres.s, 
and  the  place  was  so  crammed  that  the  townsfolk 
—  in  the  plirase  sacred  to  innkeepers  and  lodging- 
houses  —  reaped  a  golden  harvest  indeed.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  says  a  grateful  local  chronicler, 
was  “  indeed  a  god  for  Spa.”  Since  that  day  it 
has  prospered  exceedingly,  its  visitors  increasing 
every  year.  They  used  to  boast  that  war  was  the 
only  thing  that  did  them  harm.  But  now  a  blow 
is  coming  worse  than  war.  In  three  or  four  years, 
when  the  gaming-houses  are  closed,  it  will  be  all 
over  with  Spa. 

Such  is  the  rather  dramatic,  and  certainly  pic¬ 
turesque,  story  of  the  little  place. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  known  to  members  of  the  | 
bar,  and  probably  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  public  j 
speaking,  t^t  after  applying  itself  continuously  for  \ 
several  hours  to  an  argument  or  an  oratorical  effort,  | 
the  brain  becomes  suddenly  incapable  of  going  on,  i 
the  supply  of  nervous  matter  is  exhausted,  and  the  i 
speaker  “  loses  his  head.”  This  will  sometimes  j 
happen  even  to  the  best  men  unless  they  are  wise  j 
in  time,  and  take  advantage  of  the  short  breathing  j 


fur  bench  and  bar  to  recruit  their  energies. 
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course  there  are  some  men  who  begin  by  losing  their 
heads ;  witness  the  case  of  the  nervous  young  coun- 
sidlor,  who,  having  thrice  enunciated  the  words, 
“  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jurv,”  was  desired  to  proceed,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  wliich  the  Bench  gave  him  that  thus  far  he 
had  the  Court  wholly  with  him.  But  the  process 
of  losing  head  through  over-long  tension  of  the 
brain  is  liable  to  occur  to  the  most  experienced 
practitioner ;  and  where  judges  will  not  give  a  man 
back  the  thread  of  his  argument,  and  say,  “  If  1 
understood  you  aright,  sir,  you  were  contending 
that,”  etc.  etc.  this  liability  may  lead  to  disaster  in 
the  case. 

There  is  a  good  story,  never  before  published, 
which  was  told  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  judges,  illustrating  this  fact,  and 
showing  the  readiness  with  which  the  want  of  brain 
power  was  apprehended,  and  opportunity  given  for 
recovering  tne  equilibrium,  on  a  celebrated  occa- 


recovering  the  equilibrium,  on  a  celebrated  occa¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham)  was 

junior  with  Mr. - ,  a  leading  counsel  of  the  day, 

in  a  cause  cetebre  that  nearly  concerned  the  royal 
family.  The  leader,  oppressed  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  charge,  and  weary  with  his  exertions, 
had  \)een  addressing  the  court  in  close  argument  for 
several  hours,  when  it  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  his  mind  had  suddenly  ceased  to  act  in  unison 
with  his  speech.  Mr. - became  Hurried,  stam¬ 

mered,  and  began  to  plunge.  Brougham  saw  what  j 
had  happened,  and  instantly  rose,  interrupted  his 
chief,  and  addressed  the  Court.  Wearing  upon  his 
face  an  expression  of  great  suffering,  he  assured 
their  lordships  of  his  deep  regret  at  having  to  trou¬ 
ble  them  at  such  a  time  with  a  matter  personal  to 
himself.  lie  did  it  most  unwillingly,  but  he  was 
sure  their  lordships  would  forgive  him  if  they  only 
knew  the  agony  he  was  then  enduring  in  his  right 
ear  by  reason  of  the  killing  draught  that  rushed 
through  “  that  door  leading  into  the  Common  Pleas.” 
He  was  nearlj^  mad  with  ear-ache.  What  he  should 
do  if  the  nuisance  continued  he  could  not  tell. 
Might  he,  in  the  interests  of  his  clients,  entreat  the 
interposition  of  the  Bench  ?  The  Bench  condoled 
with  Mr.  Brougham  on  his  suffering,  «nd  at  once 
onlered  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  draught. 
“  That  door  leading  into  the  other  court  ”  was  shut, 
but  still  the  draught  came ;  windows  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  sand-bags  were  placed  against  the  open¬ 
ings  in  them,  till  the  nuisance  was  abated,  —  till  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  consumed,  —  till 
Mr.  Brougham’s  leader  had  had  time  to  recover 
himself.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the 

intelligent  junior  ”  had  not  an  ache  or  pain  in  all 
his  great  body. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Brougham  that  he  slept  only 
once  a  week,  —  viz.,  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  morning.  Certain  it  is  he  was  capable  of 
undergoing  the  greatest  bodily  and  mental  fati^e, 
and,  when  occasion  required  it,  could  sit  up  night 
after  night  at  work  without  appearing  to  be  any  the 
worse.  This  was  no  light  matter,  considering  what 
was  then  the  dail^  professional  routine  of  a  counsel 
in  first-rate  practice,  —  a  routine  to  which  few  ad¬ 
vocates  would,  or  perhaps  could,  now  submit.  At 
nine  a.  m.  at  chambers,  in  court  by  ten,  at  cham¬ 
bers  again  by  four  for  consultations,  in  hall  for  din¬ 
ner  at  five,  in  chambers  once  more  at  seven,  there 
to  .  tay  till  twelve  o’clock  and  often  later,  preparing 
for  court  next  day,  or  advising  upon  cases  left  for 
“  counsel’s  opinion.”  Such  was,  in  Brougham’s 


time,  the  ^aily  programme  of  a  successfiil  barris¬ 
ter’s  life  in  London.  Circuit  brought  him  briefs, 
but  no  relief  from  work,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
men  had  to  ride  round  the  circuit,  and  could  not, 
as  now,  quietly  read  a  whole  bagful  of  briefs  in  the 
comfortable  railway  carriage,  which  transports 
them,  without  exertion  or  anxiety  on  their  part, 
from  London  to  York.  Truly  there  were  giants  in 
those  days. 

Counsel  are  sometimes  —  not  by  any  means  so 
often  as  they  deserve  —  answered  by  witnesses  in 
their  own  style.  It  was  not  a  bad  reply  that  made 
by  a  witness  in  the  Grcnville-Murray  peijury  case. 
One  of  the  counsel,  after  pressing  a  witness  who  11 
had  given  information  to  tell  him  what  certain  pe^  |j 
sons  had  said  aliout  his  having  given  this  informa¬ 
tion,  added,  “They  said  you  had  split,  in  fact”; 
but  the  witness,  no  way  cast  down  by  the  insinua¬ 
tion,  replied,  “  They  expressed  themselves  in  much 
more  gentlemanly  language  than  that.” 

This  reminds  me  of  the  counsel  who  had  been 
bullying  a  witness,  and  asked  him  how  far  he  had  i 
been  from  a  certain  place.  “  Just  four  yards,  two 
feet,  and  six  inches,”  was  the  answer.  “  How  came 
you  to  be  so  exact,  my  friend  ?  ”  “  Because  I  ex¬ 
pected  some  fool  or  other  would  ask  me,  and  so  1 
measured  it.” 

The  writer  remembers  a  counsel  who  mimicked  a 
witness  to  his  great  annoyance,  and  when  the  wit¬ 
ness,  who  was  a  north  countryman,  pronounced  the 
word  “  waters  ”  as  if  it  had  been  “  waiters,”  in¬ 
quired  of  him  whether  in  his  part  of  the  country  j 
they  spelt  “  waters  ”  with  two  t’s.  “  No,”  said  the 
witness,  “  but  they  spell  ‘  manners  ’  with  two  n’s.” 

Dunning  (afterw'aros  Lord  Ashburton)  wanted 
to  get  out  of  a  witness  why  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  —  that  is,  in 
sanctuary,  —  and  after  pressing  him  a  good  deal, 
elicited  the  answer  that  it  was  “  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rascally  impertinence  of  dunning.” 

Some  counsel,  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  cross- 
examination,  and  who  think  it  desirable  to  dis¬ 
credit  every  witness,  are  so  unable  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  the  habit  that  they  intuitively  try  to  dis¬ 
credit  their  own  witnesses.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  the  case  of  Kemp  versus  Neville,  in  which 
a  young  woman  sought  to  recover  damages  against 
the  authorities  of  a  university  for  having  caused 
her  to  be  “  proctorized,”  she  being,  as  alleged,  a 
thoroughly  respectable  person.  A  nursemaid  be¬ 
ing  produced  as  one  of  tne  witnesses  was  too  fine  a 
lady  to  say  she  was  a  nurse,  and  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  counsel  by  saying  that  her  occupation  was 
to  take  charge  of  infants.  Upon  this  came  the 
further  question  —  suggested,  wrhaps,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  court  —  “  By  inmnts,  do  you 
mean  undergraduates  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ?  ”  was  put  by  the  counsel.  The  laugh  was,  of 
course,  against  the  nurse,  and  the  barrister  tri¬ 
umphed  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  good  reply  to 
his  observation  would  have  turned  his  triumph  in¬ 
to  mortification.  Juries  are  too  often  led  away  by 
seeming  disputes  between  judge  and  counsel,  and 
between  counsel  and  witnesses,  into  a  belief  that 
what  has  strictly  to  do  with  those  persons  them¬ 
selves  has  something  to  do  with  the  case  also ;  and 
tlie  writer  has  known  verdicts  of  the  most  astound¬ 
ing  character  given  evidently  because  of  some  bias 
imparted  to  the  case  by  an  altercation  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  few  years  ago  these  altercations  between  jud^e 
and  counsel  were  the  frequent  occasions  of  duels. 
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which  were  not  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor  as 
they  might  have  been  by  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Lord  Norbury, 
whose  career  was  a  rapid  one,  that  “  he  shot  up  into 
promotion.”  Certain  it  is  he  fought  a  great  many 
dnels.  Curran,  who  was  a  small  man,  was  objected 
to  on  that  account  by  his  antagonist,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  a  very  big  man ;  but  CuiTan  suggested,  in  order 
to  make  ^1  right,  that  the  size  of  bis  own  figure 
should  be  chalked  on  his  adversary’s  body,  and  tliat 
any  shots  outside  the  chalk  lines  should  go  for 
nothing. 

It  has  sometimes  hap})ened  that  altercations  of 
an  unseemly  kind  have  taken  place  between  prison¬ 
er  and  judge,  not  only  in  Judge  Jeffrey’s  days,  but 
much  more  recently ;  and  there  are  some  anecdotes 
on  record  of  almost  brutal  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  towards  the  prisoner.  A  justice  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
much  that  was  indecorous  and  with  all  that  was 
learned  thirty  years  ago,  was  trying  a  man  for  his 
life.  The  prisoner,  being  found  guilty,  was  asked 
the  usual  question  whether  he  had  anything  to 
urge  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  and  thereupon  called  God  to  witness  liis 
innocence,  inviting  the  Alnughty  to  strike  him  dead 
where  he  stood  if  he  were  guilty.  When  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  done,  the  judge  waited  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  said :  “  PrisontT  at  the  bar  1  since  Provi¬ 
dence  does  not  seem  disposed  to  interfere  in  the 
manner  you  have  indicated,  the  sentence  of  the 
court  is  that  you  be  taken  from  this  place  to  the 
place  whence,”  etc.  etc.  and  the  man  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  Scotch  judge  condemned  a  man  to  be  hanged 
on  the  28th  of  the  month  for  sheep-stealing.  As 
the  poor  convict  was  being  removed  he  exdaimed, 
“My  lord,  m^  lord,  I  haena  got  justice  here  the- 
day.”  The  judge  looked  up  from  his  papers  and 
said,  —  it  was,  doubtless,  considered  a  good  joke  at 
the  time,  —  “  Weel,  weel,  my  man,  ye  ’ll  get  it  on 
the  28th.” 

At  one  time  it  was  the  practice,  though  it  was 
never  legal,  to  punish  juries  by  fine  or  impris¬ 
onment  for  venlicts  which  were  not  according  to 
what  the  judge  considered  right-  The  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  arrogated  to  itself  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and,  sending  fur  jurors  who  had  dared  to  go  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  rated  them  soundly, 
and  often  fined  or  imprisoned  them.  This  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  the 
only  justification  for  it  being  that  then  juries  were 
notoriously  brilied,  or  were  deterred  by  tear  of  fam¬ 
ily  or  state  influence  from  giving  a  true  verdict  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence.  Had  the  court  continued 
to  the  present  day,  it  might  have  felt  disposed  to 
interfere  in  a  case  that  actually  occurred  not  long 
ago  on  the  Oxford  Circuit.  The  son  of  the  squire 

at  X-; - ,  in  Worcestershire,  was  a  barrister,  and 

went  the  circuit.  When  the  judges  reached  X - , 

a  brief  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  squire’s  son 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  defence  in  a  case  for 
trial  in  which  there  was  no  defence  at  all.  The 
case  proceeded  upon  evidence  so  clear  and  telling 
against  the  prisoner,  that  every  one  in  the  court 
expected  the  jury  to  turn  round  in  their  box  and 
give,  a  verdict  against  him.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
certainly  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  jury 
retired,  and,  coming  into  court  again,  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
squire  was  riding  about  his  land,  and  was  accosted 
by  a  man  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  jury  with 


the  remarkable  words,  “  Uz  fetched  ’un  aflf,  I  reckon, 
th’  other  day,  zur  ” ;  and  on  being  questioned,  ex¬ 
plained  that  some  of  the  jury  at  the  trial  “  wur  for 
givin’  a  vardict  agin  your  zun,  zur,  but  uz  knew 
our  duty  better  than  that.”  Truly  the  prisoner  was 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  counsel. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  parts  of  the 
counfiy  to  get  ver^cts  of  guilty  in  cases  involving 
capital  punishment.  The  feeling  is  so  strong 
against  executions,  and  is  probably  influenced  by 
some  considerations  of  a  religious  nature  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  sending  a  murderer  to  his  account, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  verdicts.  The 
jurors  prefer  to  do  what  they  think  the  less  evil,  to 
break  their  oaths  “  a  true  verdict  to  give  according 
to  the  evidence,”  to  causing  a  man  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  have  precedents  enough  in  the  juries 
who  tempered  the  rigor  of  the  bloody  code  that 
llomilly  swept  away  by  finding,  when  hanging  was 
the  punishment  for  theft  of  articles  exceeding 
twelvepence  in  value,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  perhaps  a 
watch  or  a  trinket,  was  under  twelvepence  value. 
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A  RICH  banker  of  Mulhausen  is  the  winner  of 
the  prize  of  £  200,000  at  the  last  drawing  of  the 
city  of  Paris  bonds. 

The  “  Tin  Trumpet  ”  is  now  acknowledged  by 
the  permission  of  the  family,  to  be  the  work  of 
Horace  Smith,  author  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses.” 

Mr.  Boucicault  is  said  to  be  writing  for  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  a  drama  with  the  rather  curious 
title  of  “  Jezebel.”  This  seems  unnecessary  after 
“  Formosa. 

If  the  portnut  of  Swinburne  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  tlie  “  Lady’s  own  Paper  ”  is  a 
good  likeness,  the  poet’s  friends  did  an  unkind 
thing  to  publish  it. 

Saint  Beuv^’s  funeral  was  very  quietly  con¬ 
ducted.  Among  those  present  were  Uumas,  An¬ 
gler,  Renan,  Flaubert,  Prevost  Paradol,  Madame 
Sand,  and  others  less  known  to  fame. 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Byron,  the  author  of  numerous 
light  plays,  has  made  his  appearance  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  stage  in  a  comic  drama  of  his  own  writing 
called  “Not  such  a  Fool  as  he  looks.” 

The  last  new  comic  journal  in  London  is  called 
the  “  Gayety  Gazette.”  We  thought  that  the  first 
number  had  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  dreariness. 
We  had  not  seen  the  second  number  then. 

The  very  choice  library  of  the  Comte  de  Cor- 
bifere  (ex-Ministre  de  I’lnterieur)  will  be  sold  by 
auction  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  December.  There 
are  1,600  choice  works,  among  them  the  “  Cicero  ” 
of  1466,  printed  by  Fust. 

General  Garibaldi’s  forthcoming  work  takes 
the  form  of  a  novel,  based,  however,  upon  actual 
occmrences,  and  written  in  the  striking  and  poeti¬ 
cal  language  peculiar  to  the  great  Italian  Liberator. 
Tlie  revelations  which  it  contains  in  reference  to 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  social  in  Italy  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  of  a  remarkably  startling  character. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  received  the  fos¬ 
sil  remains  of  a  flying  dragon,  measuring  upwards 
of  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings. 
The  bones  of  the  head,  wings,  legs,  tail,  and  great 
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part  of  the  tm&k  with  the  rib»,  blade-bones,  and 
collai^bones  are  imbedded  in  dark  lias  shale  from 
Lyme  Regis,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  and  the  tail  is 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  is  extended  in  a 
straight  stiff  line,  the  vertebral  bones  being  sur¬ 
rounded  and  bound  together  by  bundles  of  fine  long 
needle-shaped  bones ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  served 
to  keep  outstretched,  or  to  sustain,  a  large  expanse 
of  the  fljing  membrane  or  parachute  whicn  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  tips  of  the  wings  to  the  feet,  and 
spread  along  the  space  between  the  hind-limbs 
and  tail,  after  the  fashion  of  certain  bats.  The 
first  indication  of  this  monster  was  described  by 
Buckland  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,”  and  is  referred  to  in  his  “  Bridgewater 
Treatise,”  under  the  name  of  Pterodactylus  mac- 
ronyx.  The  subsequently  acquired  head  and  tail 
gjve  characters  of  the  teeth  and  other  parts,  which 
est.'iblish  a  distinct  generic  form  in  the  extinct 
family  of  flving  Reptiles.  The  animal,  as  now 
restored,  will  be  described  and  figured  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Monographs  of  the  Palreontographical 
Society,  for  the  present  year  by  Professor  Owen. 


At  tbe  uncovering  of  the  monument  erected  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lord  Houghton  presided  over  the  ceremony. 
“  Lord  Houghton  said  his  presence  there  that  day 
suggested  a  remonstrance  and  a  regret.  It  was 
strange  that  a  man  of  letters,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Leigh  Hunt  could  only  have  been  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  had  no  very  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  him,  except  for  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  a  biographer  of  a  young  poet  in  whose 
fame  he  was  deeply  interested,  should  nave  been  ad¬ 
dressing  this  assemblage  instead  of  one  of  those  ma¬ 
ture  men  who  had  become  the  glory  of  our  English 
literature.  He  was  told  that  one  reason  why  such 
a  person  was  not  addressing  the  assemblage  was 
that  objections  were  entertained  in  some  quarters 
to  ceremonials  like  that.  He  could  have  no  such 
plea,  because  he  could  not  see  in  such  a  simple  cere¬ 
mony  as  that  anything  which  could  be  injurious  to 
any  one.  He  was  sure  such  ceremonials  were  use¬ 
ful  to  us,  and  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
We  English  are  not  a  hero-worshipping  people,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  such  a  meeting  would  degen¬ 
erate  into  vulgar  adulation.  We  were  reticent  of 
our  praise.  We  were  very  careful  of  our  applause. 
Therefore  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
plea  for  the  absence  of  such  men  as  those  he  missed 
from  that  place  on  such  an  occasion.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  all  to  miss 
the  presence  of  the  contemporaries  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
However,  among  the  many  of  those  groat  contem¬ 
poraries  so  few  were  left  who  could  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  that  simple  ceremonial  that  th^  naturally 
looked  to  see  Mr.  Procter,  the  Barry  Cornwall  of 
bygone  times ;  and  he  would  have  been  present  on 
that  gitmnd  but  that  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent¬ 
ed  him. 

“  It  was  true  that  Leigh  Hunt  represented  a  past 
generation  —  it  might  be  said  two  generations  of 
onr  literature  —  and  that  was  all  the  greater  reason 
for  honoring  his  tomb  that  day.  That  tomb  would 
not  stand  in  association  with  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  raised  only,  for  it  would  beckon  to  the  shore  of 
Greece,  where  Byron  passed  away ;  it  would  point 
to  that  beautiful  cemetery  in  which  the  remains  of 
Keats  reposed,  and  it  would  call  to  memory  the 
Storm-bowed  life  of  Shelley.  It  would  cause  many 


to  think  of  those  pleasant  Westmoreland  hills  where 
Wordsworth  was  at  rest,  and  it  would  carry  their 
memories  to  more  familiar  graveyards,  where  the 
wit  of  Charles  Lamb  was  forever  silenced,  and 
where  the  busy  brain  of  Coleridge  speculated  no 
more.  Among  that  generation  of  poets  Leigh 
Hunt  was  recognized  as  a  companion,  and  by  the 
best  of  those  he  was  loved  as  a  friend.  He  was  all 
in  all  a  true  English  poet.  His  was  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  or  an  appreciation  of  what 
was  noble  and  grand  in  literature ;  but  he  was  born 
a  poet  and  he  died  a  poet.  By  the  monument  they 
h^  raised  that  day  they  would  honor  not  only  the 
man,  but  the  poetic  intellect  of  the  country,  which 
would  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  Into  the  private  life  of  the  poet  it  was  not 
his  place  to  enter.  With  all  his  sensitive  enjoyment 
of  luxury,  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  most  self-denying  man, 
and,  though  cognizant  of  all  the  advantages  which 
social  position  could  give,  he  steadfastly  refused  all 
the  temptations  which  he  thought  might  hamper 
and  restrain  his  independence.  To  the  end  of  a 
hard  life  he  kept  an  evenness  of  temper  which  the 
most  successful  might  have  envied,  and  the  wealth¬ 
iest  might  have  adored.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  quoting  the  lines  — 

*  The  woe  is  short,  ’t  Is  rugitive.  ’t  is  post. 

The  song  which  sweetens  it  may  last.’ 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  The 
monument  was  uncovered.  Lord  Houghton  saying, 
‘  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to  this  monument, 
and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  who  remem¬ 
ber  him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fame,  I  present  this 
monument  to  his  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  pos¬ 
terity.’  ” 


IN  THE  FALL. 


Tue  old  autumnal  stillness  holds  the  wood ; 

Tliin  mist  of  autumn  makes  the  day  a  dream ; 
And  country  sounds  fall  faint,  half  understood 
And  half  unheeded,  as  to  sick  men  seem 
The  voices  of  their  friends  when  death  is  near, 
And  earth  grows  vaguer  to  the  tired  ear. 


At  soft  grajr  dawns  and  softer  evening  ends 
The  air  is  echoless  and  dull  with  dews ; 

And  leaves  hang  loose,  and  whosoever  w-ends 
His  way  through  woods  is  ’ware  of  altered  hues 
And  alien  tints ;  and  oft  with  hollow  sound 
The  chestnut  husk  falls  rattling  to  the  ground. 


Now  comes  the  faint  warm  smell  of  fresh-built  ricks. 
And  empty  fields  look  up  at  empty  skies. 

And  smoke  floats  sidelong  from  the  burning  quicks. 
And  low  across  the  stunted  stubble  flies 
The  whining  covey,  till  its  wings  have  grown 
A  murmur  —  then,  a  memory  alone. 


Now,  haply  on  some  sunless  afternoon 

When  brooding  winds  are  whispering  to  the 
leaves. 

Shrill  twittered  half-notes  fill  the  air,  and  soon 
From  fann-housc  thatch  and  cosey  cottage  eaves 
The  circling  swallows  call  their  eager  brood 

And  straight  fly  south,  by  unseen  summers  wooed. 


A  certain  sadness  claims  these  autumn  days,  — • 
A  sadness  sweeter  to  the  poet’s  heart 
Than  all  the  full-fed  joys  and  lavish  rays 

Of  riper  suns ;  old  wounds,  old  wees,  depart ; 
Life  calls  a  truce,  and  Nature  seems  to  keep 
Herself  a  hush  to  watch  the  world  asleep. 
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